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October  Advertising  in  Chicago 

The  buying  habits  of  Chicago  are  expressed  through  the  advertising  preferences  of  Chicago’s  lead* 
ing  merchants  and  America’s  greatest  advertisers  in  this  statement  of  advertising  for  the  month  of 
October,  1918. 

Automobiles  -  -  -  . FIRST! 


The  Daily  News  12,554  lines. 

Next  highest  score  9,943  lines. 

Books  .... 

The  Daily  News  12,233  lines. 

Next  highest  score  7,553  lines. 


Clothing  .... 

The  Daily  News  137,380  lines. 
Next  highest  score  128,597  lines. 


Department  Stores 

.  The  Daily  News  272,681  lines. 

Next  highest  score  164,923  lines. 

Educational  ... 


The  Daily  News  7,035  lines. 

Next  highest  score  6,446  lines. 


Food  Products 


The  Daily  News  47,209  lines. 

Next  highest  score  34,498  lines. 

Furniture  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News  35,991  lines. 

Next  highest  score  35,257  lines. 

Jewelers  .... 


The  Daily  News  5,737  lines. 

Next  highest  score  5,703  lines. 

Musical  Instruments 

The  Daily  News  23,175  lines. 

Next  highest  score  14,645  lines. 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  7 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  7 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  7 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 


6  days  against  7 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


Tobacco . FIRSX^ 

The  Daily  News  6,932  lines.  ^  • 

Next  highest  score  6,002  lines.  6  days  against  6 

IJV  NEARLY  EVERY  IMPORTANT  CLASSIFICATION 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 

(Fif  urea  furnished  by  Washington  Press,  an  independen  t  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all  Chicago  newspapers) 


6  days  against  6 
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Concentration  is  the  Nation's  JVatchword" 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


The  circulation  of  The 
Bulletin  for  the  month 
of  October  was — 

479*939  X 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that 
prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

The  Bulletin  goes  daily  into  practically  every 
worth-while  home  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  con¬ 
centrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody  reads”— 

I  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  I 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Buibling, 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 

James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor  and  Publisher;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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ELOQUENCE  OF  FRANK  P.  GLASS  WINS  HEARTS 
OF  EDITORS  AND  PUBLIC  MEN  OF  BRITAIN 

Chairman  of  Second  Group  of  Visiting  Journalists  Acclaimed  as  Interpreter  of  American 
Public  Opinion— New  Era  of  Comity  Between  English-Speaking  Peoples  Dawns 
as  Result  of  Intimate  Contact  With  Britain  at  War  Afforded  to  Our 
Newspaper  Men,  Who  Gain  New  Vision  of  World  Affairs 


By  Valkntink  Wallace. 

London,  October  16. 

ONE  of  the  most  grratlfylng  features 
of  the  visit  here  of  twenty-two 
prominent  editors  and  publishers 
of  American  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  periodicals  as  the  guests  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information, 
through  the  initiaUve  of  its  chief.  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  has  been  the  striking  suc¬ 
cess  made  as  an  orator  at  public  func¬ 
tions,  and  through  an  attractive  per¬ 
sonality,  of  Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  two  groups  of  visitors  who 
have  been  Invited  here  to  view  at  first 
liand  the  war  efforts  of  England  and  to 


visit  the  French,  British,  and  American 
fronts  in  France. 

Incidentally,  every  member  of  the 
two  American  parties  will  bear  witness 
to  the  perfect  brand  of  hospitality  of 
the  English  people  and  to  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cordiality  of  their  reception  on 
every  hand,  both  of  their  colleagues  of 
the  English  press  and  of  the  people  at 
large.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the 
success  of  our  editors’  visit  here  that 
the  happy  inspiration  that  caused  Lord 
Beaverbrook  to  issue  the  invitation  in 
his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Information 
has  elicited  on  every  hand  the  highest 
commendaUon  of  his  initiative,  which  is 
accounted  akin  to  geniua  As  Lord 
I^orthclifTe  put  It  in  paying  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  foresight  of  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  in  addressing  the  members  of 


both  parties  of  American  visitors  as  his 
guests  at  the  luncheon  given  by  him 
at  Printing  House  Square: 

“These  gatherings  of  Englishmen  and 
American  men  are  the  outcome  of  a 
new  department  of  our  Government,  a 
department  that  must,  and  I  hope  will, 
be  a  permanent  Department  of  Infor¬ 
mation.  Owing  to  ill-health.  Lord  Bea¬ 
verbrook,  to  whose  vision  the  bringing 
together  of  the  editors  of  the  United 
States  and  the  editors  of  Great  Britain 
is  due.  is  unable  to  be  here  to-day.  I 
consider  the  effort  he  is  making  to  bring 
us  together  is  well  worthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  This  getting 
together  of  Englishmen  and  American 
men  may  sound  a  very  obvious  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  no  one  has  given  effect  to  it 
before.  It  is  due  to  Lord  Beaverbrook 


and  bis  department  that  we  are  all  here 
to-day.  I  ask  our  English  friends  to 
rise  and  drink  to  the  health  of  our 
guests  and  the  fifteen  millions  circula¬ 
tion  that  their  publications  represent.” 

Impressed  by  Mr.  Class’s  Eloquence 

Next  to  the  brilliant  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Glass  in  proposing  the  health  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  at  the  latter's  lunch¬ 
eon,  a  full  report  of  which  was  cabled 
to  the  Editor  &  Pubusher  at  the  time, 
the  effort  by  him  that  has  attracted 
most  public  attention  and  endorsement 
during  his  brief  sojourn  until  now  per¬ 
haps  was  his  address  following  the  great 
speech  of  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  on 
"Oerman  Atrocities”  ("brutes  they  were 
and  brutes  they  remain”)  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  given  October  11  by  the  English- 
speaking  union  at  the  Criterion  Restau- 
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rant  here  in  honor  of  Mr.  Glass’s  party 
Just  after  its  arrival. 

F'ollowing  Mr.  Balfour,  the  fires  of 
whose  eloquence  in  denouncing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  fed  by  their  outrage  in 
sinking  in  cold  blood  the  Irish  cross- 
Channei  packet  Leinster  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  women  and  children,  un¬ 
til  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  moving 
speeches  of  his  long  career,  Mr.  Glass’s 
gifts  as  a  speaker  on  arising  were  put 
to  a  severe  test,  and  he  faced  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  critical  contrast  with  the 
excellence  of  the  veteran  statesman 
preceding  him,  whose  address,  Indeed, 
brought  the  gathering  several  times  to 
a  high  pitch  of  enthusiastic  applause, 
and  was  cabled  afterwards  all  over  the 
world. 

Americans  present  saw  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  at  which  any  following  speaker  was 
placed  by  contrast,  but  were  agreeably 
disappointed  in  their  fears  as  Mr.  Glass 
got  under  way  and  the  audience  warm¬ 
ed  to  his  engaging  delivery  and  com¬ 
pelling  Southern  eloquence.  In  short, 
instead  of  falling  flat  as  the  address  of 
many  a  professional  orator  might  ea.sily 
have  done  in  view  of  the  occasion  and 
m.'istcrly  manner  in  which  the  first 
speaker  had  grasped  it,  the  Alabama 
editor’s  effort  proved  the  second  great 
oratorical  effort  of  the  day,  and  his  pe¬ 
riods  were  punctuated  with  applause 
scarcely  second  in  enthusiasm  to  the 
deafening  responses  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Huns  with  the  blood 
of  one  of  their  latest  and  most  diabolical 
crimes  still  dripping  from  their  hands, 
as  the  rows  of  stretchers  bearing  their 
women  and  children  victims  recovered 
from  the  disaster  lay  in  the  Dublin 
morgues. 

Speaking  for  All  Amerirans 

Mr.  Glass,  on  arising,  said: 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure — indeed,  a 
piivilege  that  we  shall  always  regard  as 
of  inestimable  value — for  me  and  my 
colleagues  to  be  in  England  at  this  time 
and  see  at  first  hand  the  spirit  of  no¬ 
bility  and  self-sacrifice  that  have  mark¬ 
ed  the  manner  in  which  your  people 
have  borne  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
war  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
struggle. 

“The  people  of  America  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  great  deeds  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  h^rench,  and.  later,  the  Italians, 
and  Anally  the  Americans  came  into  the 
conflict  in  the  hope  of  emulating  the 
Allies  in  the  struggle  for  justice,  peace, 
and  humanity.  (Cheers.) 

“The  English,  the  Americans,  and  the 
French,  who  are  being  cemented  in  the 
white-hot  melting-pot  in  France,  are 
going  to  come  out  of  this  struggle  one 
man  in  spirit,  one  in  purpose,  one  in 
determination  to  make  this  country  and 
the  whole  world  better.  (Cheers.)  I 
think  we  can  look  with  vision  and  faith 
to  the  men  who  will  come  back;  we 
look  to  them  with  confidence  that  we 
can  entrust  to  them  a  vast  deal  of 
the  machinery  and  motive  power  in  the 
reconstruction  period.  Viscount  Grey 
touched  upon  this  In  the  superb  speech 
that  we  h^rd  yesterday  at  Central  Hall. 
We  can  trust  these  men  with  their 
plcndid  spirit  and  knowledge  of  each 
other  to  bring  about  Justice,  equality, 
and  fraternity  throughout  the  world. 
(Cheers.) 

“America  wants  some  of  the  honor 
and  distinction  of  having  accomplished 
something  substantial  in  the  world- 
struggle  for  the  e.stablishment  of  Justice 
— English  Justice,  if  you  please;  for  the 
bulk  of  Americans  are  of  English  blood, 
and  we  are  proud  of  our  English  deriva¬ 
tions  of  law  and  theories  of  Justice, 
whether  w’e  administer  those  laws  as 
nicely  as  the  English  do  or  not.  [Laugh¬ 
ter  and  cheers.] 
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ADMIRAL  WILSON  GAVE  OUT  NEWS 
ARMISTICE  HAD  BEEN  SIGNED 

Naval  Commander  at  Brest  Takes  Full  Responsibility  for 
Statement  of  War’s  Termination  That  Sent  Whole 
Country  in  Joyous  Furore 

From  coa.st  to  coast  and  from  the  Canadian  boundary  to  the  border  of  Mexico, 
the  entire  United  States  was  thrown  into  a  delirium  of  Joyous  excitement 
Thursday  by  a  message,  flashed  to  every  corner  of  the  country  shortly  after 
noontime,  that  the  German  envoys  had  signed  the  terms  of  armistice  and  that 
hostilities  in  the  great  war  had  ceased. 

The  cable  di.spatch  containing  the  mes.sage  was  filed  in  Paris  and  sent  through 
Bre.st,  addressed  to  the  United  Press  in  this  city.  It  was  received  at  the  cen.sor’s 
oftice  here  at  11  A.  M.,  pas.sed  by  the  cen.sor  at  11:59  A.  M.,  and  was  received  in 
the  office  of  the  United  Press  one  minute  later. 

Rushed  to  Every  Quarter  of  the  Land 


In  another  minute  or  two  it  had  been 
put  on  the  U.  P.  wires  and  flashed 
throughout  the  land.  The  message,  the 
original  of  which  was  shown  to  Editor  & 
Plbi.isher,  read: 

PARIS  20 
UNIPRESS, 

NEW  YORK. 

URGENT  ARMISTICE  ALUES  GERMANY 
SIGNED  ELE\'BN  8M0RNIN0  HOSTIUTIBS 
CEASED  TWO  SEDAN  TAKEN  SMORNING  BY 
AMERICANS  HOWARD  SIMMS. 

Roy  W.  Howard  and  William  Philip 
Simms  are,  respectively,  the  president  of 
the  U.  P.  and  the  manager  of  the  Paris 
Office  of  the  U.  P.  service. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  declared  that  it 
had  received  no  word  of  the  armistice 
being  signed,  nor  of  hostilities  having 
ceased.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.  P. 
and  other  news  associations  to  verify 
the  condition  described  in  the  dispatch 
failed,  and  for  a  time  it  Was  believed 
that  the  censors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  had  clamped  down  on  all 
news  and  would  not  let  messages  of  any 


kind  about  the  war  pass  over  the  wires. 
I.nter,  however,  the  news  came  through 
that  the  German  envoys  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Allies’  lines  up  to  four 
o’clock,  Paris  time,  and  that  firing  had 
ceased  only  on  the  section  of  the  front 
through  which  they  would  have  to  pass 
to  reach  Gen.  Foch’s  headquarters.  At 
night  the  regular  communique  came 
through  as  usual,  showing  that  fig'hting 
was  going  on  el.sewhere  as  usual. 

Extras  Flooded  Streets 

Meantime,  however,  the  U.  P.  after¬ 
noon  papers  had  got  out  extras  and  the 
boys  cried  them  through  the  streets, 
handing  them  out  so  fast  that  they 
could  hardly  make  change  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  of  whom  didn’t  care  for 
the  change,  anyway,  so  rejoiced  were 
they  at  what  they  believed  was  the  end 
of  the  war. 

When  the  apparent  news  failed  of 
confirmation  at  Washington,  the  other 
afternoon  papers  rushed  out  extras,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  fact,  and  the  morning 
papers  all  posted  conspicuous  notices  of 
it  on  their  bulletin  boards.  It  was  too 


late.  The  people  continued  to  believe 
what  they  wanted  to  believe,  and  New 
York,  and.  Judging  from  reports,  every 
other  city  and  even  every  hamlet  in  the 
country,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  close 
of  the  war  they  thought  had  arrived.  In 
I,ondon  one  paper  sent  out  the  news, 
and  in  Brest  the  paper  over  whose 
leased  wire  from  Paris  the  message  was 
sent  for  transmission  did  the  same.  Both 
papers  withdrew  the  announcement  and 
recalled  what  they  could  of  the  editions 
carrying  it 

Admiral  Wilson  Assumes  Responsibility 

Friday  afternoon  the  United  Press 
made  public  a  cable  dispatch  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  base  at  Brest,  In  which  he 
.states  that  the  news  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  was  given  to  the  United 
Press  by  his  office,  and  in  which  his 
office  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
error.  It  is  not  yet  explained  how  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  may  have  been  misled, 
but  his  statement  clears  up  the  mys¬ 
tery  as  to  the  source  of  the  United 
Press  message. 

New  York  city  never  before  had  such 
a  wild  day  and  night.  The  people  did 
not  wait  for  the  evening  to  start  their 
singing,  shouting,  flag-waving,  and 
cheering.  All  through  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  many  offices  were  closed  and  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed  went  out  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  supposed  victory.  Uptown 
store  after  store  hung  in  its  window  the 
sign  “Closed  to  Celebrate,”  and  locked 
its  doors,  and  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  every  other  principal  thoroughfare 
was  packed  from  house-line  to  house¬ 
line  with  revellers.  Street  cars  found  it 
impossible,  along  many  lines,  to  push 
their  way  through,  and  automobiles  hid 
themselves  rather  than  venture  Into  the 
excited  crowd.  Every  table  in  every 
hotel,  and  every  other  place  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  was  at  a  premium;  theatres  were 
thronged  and  the  barrooms  failed  to 
clo.se  their  doors  at  the  legal  hour. 


“We  are  more  than  delighted  with 
the  privilege  we  are  having  of  mingling 
with  the  people  and  of  noting  how  they 
are  conducting  themselves.  We  feel 
particularly  delighted  to  see  on  every 
side  so  high  an  esteem  for  our  great 
President,  Mr.  Wilson.  [Cheers.]  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  hear  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  name  received  on  every  side  with 
such  honor,  and  I  think  it  right  that 
this  should  be  acknowledged. 

“I  hope  that  the  English-speaking 
nations  will  work  together  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  humanity  and  the  triumph  of 
the  great  principles  that  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  ages." 

Mr.  Glass  sat  down  amid  great  ap- 
plau.se,  many  in  the  audience  rising  to 
their  feet  as  they  cheered. 

Lord  Norlhcliffe,  Who  “Reuses 
to  Grow  Up  "Prepared  a  Pleasant 
SurpriseforFirstParty  of  Editors 

London,  October  15. — ^Here  is  a  story 
illustrating  the  characteristic  manner 
in  which  Vi.scount  Northcliffe  is  always 
revelling  in  the  practice  of  springing 
plea.sant  surprises  on  his  friends.  One 
of  the  great  publisher’s  chief  traits 
among  his  intimates,  indeed,  is  akin  to 
that  of  Peter  Pan,  in  that  he  can  never 
grow  up  in  spirit  even  if  he  has  other- 
wl.se  until  he  controls  more  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  than  any  other 
publisher  in  England. 

While  the  members  of  the  first  group 
of  American  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  were  aboard  ship  more  than  a 
month  ago,  bound  for  England  as  guests 
of  the  Ministry  of  Information  on  the 


initiative  of  its  chief.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  they  found  themselves  fellow- 
passengers  of  a  company  of  very  charm¬ 
ing  Virginia  nurses  travelling  to  as¬ 
sume  duties  at  a  big  United  States 
Army  base  hospital  in  France.  They 
were  all  the  most  entertaining  of  com¬ 
pany  and  one  young  lady  who  proved 
particularly  Interesting  turned  out  to 
be  the  possessor  of  talents  higher  than 
the  ordinary  as  a  caricaturist,  and  took 
a  genuine  pleasure  in  practicing  with 
her  pencil  on  all  occasions  this  rare  art. 

One  day  she  was  discovered  making 
on  the  q.  t.  a  picture  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews.  Dr.  Shaw  examined 
the  portrait,  and  both  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  agreed  that  there  was  both  mer¬ 
it  and  art  in  the  whimsical  expression 
with  which  the  nurse  had  so  adroitly 
clothed  his  featuresi  As  a  result  of 
this  encouragement  the  lady  kept  her 
pencil  engaged  throughout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  voyage,  until  she  had  to  her 
credit  a  caricature  of  almost  every  one 
of  the  famous  editors  and  newspaper 
men,  a  voyage  with  whom  had  marked 
an  epoch  In  her  young  life.  Moreover, 
she  very  generously  presented  each  with 
his  portrait  drawn  by  her  own  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  reached  port. 

The  editor-men  were  still  In  the 
first  flush  of  pride  and  discussion  of 
their  portraits  and  of  the  charming  art¬ 
ist  when  Lord  Northcliffe  greeted  them 
on  arrival  in  London.  He  inspected 
the  portraits,  and  then,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  asked  permission  to  borrow 
the  lot  for  the  inspection  of  Lady 
Northcliffe  and  some  of  their  friends. 


The  visitors  were  thereafter  subject¬ 
ed  to  such  a  busy  round  of  hospitality 
that  it  was  not  until  their  return  .from 
a  visit  to  the  fronts  in  France  that 
they  remembered  their  caricatures  had 
not  been  returned  by  the  borrower. 

Then  Lord  Northcliffe,  on  calling  at 
the  hotel  one  day,  returned  the  cari¬ 
catures,  and  in  •  doing  so  distributed 
among  the  visitors  copies  of  a  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  booklet  of  reproductions  of 
the  young  woman’s  art  in  the  finest 
mezzotint  engravings.  On  the  page  op¬ 
posite  the  caricatures  were  facsimiles  of 
the  first  pages  or  covers  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  newspapers  or  magazines  edited  by 
the  subjecta  Printed  in  art  type  on 
the  booklet's  cover  was  the  title,  "Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Mission  to  Great  Britain, 
September-October,  1918,”  and  below, 
“Pre.sented  with  the  Compliments  of 
Viscount  Northcliffe.”  On  the  first 
page  appeared  a  roster  of  the  members 
of  the  party  and  on  the  following  a 
splendid  likeness  of  Lord  Northcliffe, 
opposite  the  programme  of  the  func¬ 
tions  arranged  in  honor  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  and  their  itinerary  In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

So  this  Is  another  account  of  Lord 
Northcliffe’s  youthful  love  of  handing 
surprise  packets  to  his  friends,  which 
served  on  this  occasion  so  happily  the 
double  purpose  of  honoring  a  young 
artist  with  a  special  edition  of  her 
handiwork  and  of  providing  a  highly 
prized  souvenir  of  their  visit  to  our  edi¬ 
torial  travellers.  Or  all  except  the 
name  of  the  artist-heroine. 

She  is  Miss  Memory  of  Virginia,  now 
nursing  our  boys  In  France. 
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EDITORS  EXPRESS  APPRECIATION  OF 
BRITISH  HOSPITALITY 


On  Departure  From  England  Members  of  "Group  No.  1”  Write 
Eloquent  Letters  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Beaverbrook 
and  the  English  People 

(FnoM  Editor  &  Publisher’s  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  October  18. 

D-EEPLY  impressed  with  the  revelations  of  Britain’s  gigantic  war  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  of  unprecedented  struggle,  made  possible  to  them  through  the 
foresight  of  the  British  Government  as  exercised  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  I.ord  Bea¬ 
verbrook,  Minister  of  Information,  in  having  them  here  and  in  Prance  as  its  guests, 
the  members  of  the  first  of  the  two  groups  of  American  editors  and  publishers 
so  entertained,  and  who  have  now  returned  home,  individually  wrote  to  Lord 
Beaverbrook  their  thanks  for  and  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  extended.  The 
moment  of  their  departure,  unfortunately,  found  the  enterprising  Chief  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  absent  from  his  duties  suffering  from  an  indisposition, 
but  he  very  thoughtfully  sent  several  farewell  telegrams  to  the  group  before 
they  sailed. 

To  the  latter  they  replied  as  follows:  “We  understand  your  absence  upon  our 
departure  and  appreciate  your  farewell  telegrams.  We  have  indeed  had  a  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  time,  and  we  leave  with  the  most  vivid  and  inspiring  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  we  have  seen.  We  thank  you  for  your  splendid  part  in  the 
arrangements  for  our  visit.  (Signed)  The  American  Editors  and  Publishers, 
Group  No.  1.” 

How  the  Editors  Were  Impressed  by  Britain’s  War  Effort 


In  a  letter  to  the  London  Bureau  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  S.  John  Duncan- 
Clark,  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
says:  “Four  things  stand  out  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  we  saw  in  England  and 
Scotland:  the  splendid  confidence  and 
unflagging  determination  of  the  people 
of  all  classes;  the  devotion  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  women  engaged  in  war  ser¬ 
vice;  the  remarkable  organization  and 
concentration  of  industrial  resources 
and  power  for  the  supreme  task;  the 
intelligent  confronting  of  after-war 
problems,  and  the  manifest  purpose  to 
make  a  better  and  happier  nation. 

*  "All  these  things  were  reflected  on 
the  British  firing  line,  where  we  wore 
amazed  by  the  extent  of  the  British 
machinery  of  war  and  its  great  effi¬ 
ciency.  Here,  too,  we  found  the  same 
confidence,  the  same  unflagging  and 
cheerful  spirit  in  men  and  officers.’’ 

In  their  letters  of  farewell  and  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  the  de¬ 
parting  guests  referred  to  the  whole¬ 
hearted  spirit  of  hospitality  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  extended  to  them  throughout 
their  sojourn  here  of  more  than  a 
month.  Some  ,of  the  visitors  declared 
in  private  conversation,  in  fact,  that  the 
quick  Intelligence  and  grasp  of  the  man¬ 
ifold  problems  encountered  on  the  part 
of  the  King  in  his  conversations  with 
them  proved  among  the  most  fruitful  in 
assistance  that  they  had  received,  each 
being  delighted  with  his  democratic 
manner  as  a  man,  and  his  faculty  of 
seeming  to  forget  his  kingship. 

In  their  letters  to  the  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  each  of  our  editors  empha¬ 
sized  the  magnitude  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  action  in  Inviting  editors  from 
all  over  the  world  to  come  and  see  Great 
Britain’s  war  effort  here  and  in  the 
field  at  first  hand,  and  predicted  that 
the  fruits  to  be  borne  in  future  in  the 
matter  of  the  growing  solidarity  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  undoubtedly  prove  greater  than 
can  now  be  foreseen. 

L.  W.  Nieman,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  whose  visit 
here  proved  a  great  personal  triumph 
owing  to  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  common  cause  In  fighting  the  Ger¬ 
man  influences  and  propaganda  in  his 
own  city,  wrote: 

"If  you  conceived  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  editors  from  other 
countries  to  learn  war  conditions  at 
first  hand,  then  your  people  owe  you  a 


monument.  In  other  times  it  would 
have  been  a  thought  that  must  have 
worked  out  well.  It  is  many  times  more 
fruitful  now  when  we  are  fighting  side 
by  side  to  save  the  world.  All  our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  awakened  and  there  is  a 
friendliness  in  attitude  among  men  who 
are  struggling  together  that  makes 
them  go  deeper  into  each  other’s  lives. 
As  the  most  powerful  of  her  opponents, 
Germany  has  made  England  the  chief 
object  of  her  hatred  through  propa¬ 
ganda  and  every  other  means  devili.sh 
and  natural  to  her. 

"Well,  we  have  seen  England,  and  we 
know  the  truth.  I  must  say  that  to 
me  it  has  been  a  revelation.  I  knew 
England  was  not  decadent,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  virility  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  your  people 
everywhere.  The  world-  was  surprised 
that  Germany,  with  her  long  years  of 
preparation,  did  not  break  through  in 
1914,  but  we  have  been  brought  to  a 
better  understanding  by  seeing  the 
bravery  and  devotion  of  the  English 
people  as  we  have  travelled  through 
your  country.  You  kept  the  Kaiser’s 
hordes  off  with  little  more  than  your 
bare  hands  to  fight  with,  and  the  more 
the  truth  is  known,  the  more  will  other 
nations  wonder  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  tribute  to  your  country.  People 
who  held  the  Hun  at  bay  while  build¬ 
ing  factories  to  make  weapons  to  thrash 
him  need  have  no  concern  as  to  the 
verdict  when  their  case  comes  into  court. 
We  w’ho  have  been  your  guests  can¬ 
not  thank  individually  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  and  pleasure 
of  our  visit,  but  I  hope  every  one  of 
them  will  know  that  our  appreciation  is 
deep.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  Knows  England 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call,  wrote  in  part: 

"I  had  a  definite  idea  from  iq^  pre¬ 
vious  six  visits  of  the  greatness  of  the 
British  nation,  but  never  before  have  I 
realized  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  nor 
had  I  seen  the  soul  of  a  great  peopla 
laid  bare  by  the  sorrow  that  has  come 
to  the  homes  of  two  millions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  It  has  been  a  great  and  up¬ 
lifting  education  to  me  to  see  things 
ns  they  are  in  Great  Britain.” 

(Note:  Editor  and  Pubusher  of  last 
week  carried  a  notable  Interview  with 
Mr.  Kellogg,  secured  upon  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  described  Im¬ 
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pressively  the  far-reaching  signiflcanco 
of  the  tour  of  the  American  editors.) 

Help  to  a  Better  Understanding 
James  M.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  wrote  in  part: 

“We  have  seen  something  of  the  Moth¬ 
er  Country,  which  has  for  four  years 
been  the  backbone,  the  mainstay,  of  the 
greate.st  and  most  desperate  war  of  all 
times.  It  has  been  my  own  experience 
to  see  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  on 
this  visit,  and  to  come  in  contact  with 
your  people  at  a  time  when  after  many 
years  of  struggle  they  were  quietly  and 
stanchly  showing  by  their  deeds  a  de¬ 
termination  to  persist  to  the  end.  We 
saw  something  of  your  magnificent  vet¬ 
eran  armies  in  the  ‘field.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  convey  the  impression  on  our 
minds  of  even  this  brief  insight  into  the 
great  things  accomplished  by  your  peo¬ 
ple  in  war. 

"Of  one  thing  this  trip  has  left  me 
confident — that  the  British  Empire 
stands  to-day  at  the  pinnacle  of  her 
glorious  record  of  material,  political, 
and  intellectual  achievement.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  trip  we  can  take  home  to  a 
part  of  the  reading  public  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
great  achievements  of  your  people.  1 
feel  that  this  will  help  us  all  to  better 
know  and  understand  one  another.  I 
personally  find  it  difficult  to  fully  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  unfall'ng 
courtesy  and  attention  shown  by  the 
Individual  members  of  your  Ministry 
and  by  all  the  British  people  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact.” 

New  Conception  of  British  Character 
Edward  VV’.  Bok,  editor  of  the  Indies’ 
Home  Journal,  wrote: 

“Before  1  leave  England,  and  as  you 
are  away  from  your  office,  I  want  to 
express  to  you  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel 
to  you  and  the  Government  in  having 
brought  me  over  here.  I  wonder  If 
you  really  know  how  skilfully  you 


have  builded  in  this  idea  of  journalis¬ 
tic  visitation. 

“In  common  with  many  thousands  of 
Americans  I  had  no  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  British  part  in  this  war;  in 
fact,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  had 
some  distinct  misconceptions.  But  re¬ 
member  when  I  .say  this  how  little  we 
have  been  told  of  Great  Britain’s  share. 
In  these  weeks,  however,  of  mingling 
with  your  people  here  in  England,  and 
with  your  officers  and  men  in  France, 
it  has  been  forcibly  borne  upon  me 
what  a  tremendous  part  has  been  play¬ 
ed  by  the  British  people  and  those  of 
her  colonie.s.  It  is  amazing  how  you 
have  stood  up  under  the  strain  and 
the  frightful  handicaps  and  resultant 
di.scouragements,  and  yet  have  held  on 
and  held  up. 

“At  no  point  in  your  life  here  have  I 
seen  the  slightest  evidence  of  letting 
down.  That  Is  remarkable  after  ever 
four  years  of  this  war,  its  casualties.  Its 
deprivations,  and  its  anxieties.  It 
spells  for  a  wonderful  national  spirit 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words — one 
must  touch  it  and  feel  it  to  understand. 
When  I  realize,  as  I  now  do  for  the 
first  time,  what  you  went  through  dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  year  of  1914,  how  deep¬ 
ly  you  paid  for  learning  the  art  of  war¬ 
fare  that  is  naturally  unknown  to  a 
l>oace-loving  nation;  when  I  stood  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  marvellous 
battlefield  of  the  Somme,  and  realized 
what  fighting  there  had  really  meant— 
these  impressions  burn  Into  the  mind 
and  leave  a  conviction  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  strength  of  the  British  Empire 
that  humbles  one  and  makes  one  real¬ 
ize  the  extent  of  the  British  sacrifices 
and  the  valor  which  has  been  shown 
with  so  little  trumpeUng  to  the  worid. 

“My  impressions  of  this  life-long-to- 
be-remembered  trip  are  many,  and 
they  must  first  be  clarified  to  give  them 
cohesion.  But  abpve  them  all  there 
will  remain  with  me  a  new  conception 
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of  the  British  character,  of  your  shy 
and  reticent  but  determined  men,  and 
«f  your  glorious  women.  The  part 
that  these  latter  have  played  and  are 
playing  In  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  behind  the  lines  and  at  home 
will  alone  make  a  wonderful  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

“Thank  you  again,  my  dear  sir,  for 
the  oppertunity  you  have  given  me, 
and  for  all  the  wonderful  kindneases 
shown  me  by  yourself  and  the  Attaches 
of  your  Ministry." 

“America  I»  Your  Debtor” 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  of  Current 
Opinion,  wrote: 

“We  have  seen  the  battlefields  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  as  well  as  the  battle¬ 
fields  in  France — the  battlefields  where 
women  as  well  as  men  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  great  cause.  In  ship¬ 
yards,  munition  works,  hospitals,  and 
camps,  as  well  as  those  in  which  men 
have  suffered  and  died  in  the  deadly 
struggle  of  the  trenches. 

“The  spirit  of  the  British  people,  af¬ 
ter  four  years  of  constant  and  heroic 
sacrifice,  has  been  to  us  a  revelation 
and  an  inspiration.  America  is  your 
debtor,  the  whole 'world  Is  your  debtor, 
the  generations  that  have  fought  for 
liberty  in  the  past  and  those  that  are, 
thank  God,  to  enjoy  it  in  the  future  are 
your  debtors,  for  the  living  walls  you 
have  erected  and  reerected  against  the 
march  of  tyranny  and  the  reversion  to 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  the  cave-men. 

“God  bless  you  all  for  a  nation  of 
‘dead-game  sports,’  who  take  punish¬ 
ment  with  cheerful  faces  and  stand  up 
to  perilous  and  soul-racking  duty  with 
a  pluck  and  per.slstence  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  world’s  history. 

“We  knew  all  this  before  we  came 
across  the  seas;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  visualize  your  task  and  realize  your 
sacrifice  as  we  could  not  have  done 
without  the  close  contact  you  have 
given  us  with  the  scene  of  operations. 
In  the  day  of  peace  that  is  now  dawn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
shattered  world  that  is  now  before  us, 
may  all  the  liberty-loving  nations  sind 
especially  the  English-speaking  na¬ 
tions,  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
heart  to  heart,  even  as  they  have 
wrought  on  the  battlefields.” 

Far-Rearhing  Results 

Mark  Sullivan,  editor  of  Collier’s 
Weekly,  said  in  part: 

•TTio  personal  pleasure,  instruction, 
and  profit  received  by  the  editors  and 
writers  is,  of  cour.se,  a  thing  beyond 
price.  No  words  of  mine  could  meas¬ 
ure  it,  or  express  the  appreciation  we 
all  feel. 

"But  the  event  must  be  Justified,  of 
course,  not  by  the  personal  pleasure 
and  professional  profit  enjoyed  by  those 
individuals  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  share  In  it.  The  event  must 
be  justified  by  the  public  service  which 
win  re.sult  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations.  And  that  publfc  service  will 
more  than  justify  the  event.  ’The  In¬ 
timacies,  formal  and  informal.  Into 
which  the  two  nations  and  their  peo¬ 
ples  have  come  because  of  the  war, 
must  be  preserved,  and  even  in  some 
respects  increased,  for  the  purposes 
of  peace  in  the  new  conditions  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  the  world.  I 
know  my  spirit  will  not  be  misunde.'- 
stood  if  I  express  It  in  this  way:  What 
Great  Britain  alone  was  to  the  world 
before  the  war,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  together  must  be  to  the 
world  of  the  future.  Certain  resources 
which  Great  Britain  had  before  the 
war,  and  which  she  spent  most  gener¬ 
ously  in  order  to*  preserve  civiliza¬ 
tion,  have  passed  to  the  United  States. 


They  passed  to  us,  not  because  we 
wanted  them,  or  tried  to  get  them,  but 
merely  through  the  natural  work-out 
of  the  mechanism  which  you  built  up 
to  carry  on  the  war  and  preserve  civ¬ 
ilization.  That  we  should  take  a  selfish 
advantage  of  this  situation  is  unthink¬ 
able.  It  is  not  practicable  for  us  to 
restore  these  resources  to  you  in  kind, 
but  we  must  hold  them  in  trust  as 
much  for  your  benefit  as  for  our  own. 

“Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
together  must  stand  in  that  relation  to 
the  world  which  before  the  war  Great 
Britain  occupied  alone. 

“This  situation  creates  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  American  editors  and 
newspapermen  that  they  should  pos¬ 
sess  an  understanding  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  its  Government,  Its  politics,  and  its 
economics  such  as  they  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  had.  This  need  has  been  met 
and  will  continue  to  be  fulfilled  by  your 
enterpri.se  in  making  us  familiar  with 
the  things  you  have  shown  us." 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine,  said: 

“If  there  is  one  impression  deeper 
than  all  others  that  I  am  taking  back 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  a  profound 
sense  of  the  courage  of  the  Engli.sh 
people. 

“I  have  Steen  the  battle  fronts;  but 
we  knew  that  courage  would  be  there, 
as  Inevitably  as  there  are  stars  in 
heaven.  But  bcihind  the  lines— well,  we 
scarcely  were  aware  of  the  splendid 
fortitude  your  people  have  displayed, 
during  four  long,  terrible  years.  And 
I,  who  came  as  an  humble  pilgrim  to  a 
land  that  I  have  always  loved,  cannot 
express  in  words  what  I  felt  when  I 
first  saw  London  in  darknesa  Yet 
Ixtndon  has  never  been  so  light — spirit¬ 
ually.  And  it  is  so  all  over  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  where  I  was  also 
privileged  to  go.  A  nation  that  has 
held  the  fort  so  long  a»id  so  bravely — 
how  can  one  fear  for  her?  We  can  only 
take  some  of  her  courage  for  our  own, 
if  wo  need  it,  and  feel  that  we  have 
not  robbed  her;  for  the  torc^i  blazes  on, 
no  matter  how  many  candles  may  be 
lit  from  it. 

“If  I  loved  England  before,  I  adore 
her  now.  And  in  this  hour  when  the 
tide  seems  really  to  have  turned,  I  can 
only  press  your  country’s  hand  and 
look  in  her  sad  eyea  and  be  giad  with¬ 
in.  For  in  great  moments  of  emotion, 
in  meeting  and  in  farewell,  one  cannot 
speak." 

“A  Speetarle  of  Infinite  Dignity” 

Alfred  Holman,  editor  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  wrote: 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  have  been  impre.s.sed  not  more  with 
the  hardihood  of  your  men  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  line  than  with  the  colossal  organ¬ 
ization  of  forces  ‘behind  the  scenes.’ 
And  by  this  phra.se  I  mean  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  moral  machinery  in  Britain 
which  supports  the  battle  front.  Many 
times  in  the  course  of  our  tour  I  have 
been  led  to  wonder  if  anybody  not 
privileged  to  see  Britain  at  war — in 
England  and  Scotland — will  ever  be 
able  adequately  to  conceive  the  energy 
and  sacrifice  of  your  people.  The 
spectacle  is  that  of  a  country  which 
has  subordinated  every  Intere.st,  put 
aside  every  motive  and  purpose  not 
connected  with  the  essential  and  im¬ 
mediate  business  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  Infinite  dig¬ 
nity — even  of  maje.sty — one  that  must 
challenge  the  admiration  and  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  ages  to  come. 

“There  is.  as  I  view  it,  to  come  to 
England — and  I  think  to  my  own 
country  as  well — a  new  world  to  be 
wrought  largely  out  of  the  wreckage 
of  war.  The  era  of  supremest  sacri¬ 


fice  may  yet  lie  before  us.  On  many 
sides  1  hear  expressions  of  doubts.  But 
in  my  own  mind  there  are  none.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  resource,  intellectual  and  moral, 
that  has  carried  the  great  struggle  to 
a  point  where  victory  is  an  assurance 
will  not  fall  under  the  tests  Imposed  by 
the  problems  of  readjustment. 

"My  vision  of  the  time  when  this 
wicked  war  shall  have  been  fought  to 
its  inevitable  conclusion  and  when  the 
counsels  of  a  happier  time  shall  have 
consolidated  and  coordinated  the  fruits 
of  victory,  is  that  of  a  broader  and 
noWer  British  world.  And  by  this  I 
mean  a  world  in  which  all  who  spteak 
the  Engli^  tongue  or  who  would  cher¬ 
ish  the  ideals  fundamental  in  the  fabric 
of  English  civilization,  shall  be  bound 
together  in  ties  of  fraternity,  sharers 
in  the  responsibility  of  defining,  in¬ 
spiring,  and  sustaining  the  welfare  of 
all  peoples." 

“Unabated  Energy  and  Unflagging  Spirit" 

S.  John  Duncan -Clark,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  said: 

“I  consider  myself  and  my  colleagues 
particularly  privileged  in  having  been 
allowed  in  tihese  extraordinary  days  to 
see  so  much  of  the  mighty  effort  that 
Great  Britain  is  making  in  the  cause 
of  her  own  free  Empire  and  a  free 
world. 

“I  w£is  profoundly  Impressed  by  the 
evidence  of  unabated  energy  and  un¬ 
flagging  spirit  after  four  years  of  such 
terrific  strain  and  struggle.  The  quiet, 
determined  strength  of  Britain  was  in- 
splringly  manifest  in  workshops  and  on 
the  fighting  front. 

“The  constructive  preparations  for 
the  future,  now  dawning  in  victory, 
convinced  us  that  England  will  not 
cease  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
civilization — a  civilization  enriched  by 
heroic  blood  and  broadened  by  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  has  been  the 
glory  of  the  war. 

“To  your  Ministry  and  the  men  who 
serve  under  it  we  are  indebted  in  a 
mea.sure  beyond  repayment.  Nothing 
that  could  be  .done  for  our  instruction, 
comfort,  and  entertainment  was  neg¬ 
lected.  You  have  made  fast  friends  of 
all  of  us — not  alone  for  your.self  and 
your  unfailingly  efficient  corps  of 
workers,  but  for  England  and  her  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  felt  the  sincerity  of  the 
welcome  and  hospitality  extended  us 
from  the  hour  when  we  met  you  as  our 
host  to  the  closing  hours  when  the 
King  and  the  Prime  Minister  gave  us 
cordial  and  most  friendly  audience. 

“What  Influence  we  can  exert  will 
be  used  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
intimate  and  amicable  relations  so  aus¬ 
piciously  begun  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  Should  there  result 
from  these  days  of  international  com- 
radesliip  between  armies,  statesmen, 
and  humble  citizens  like  ourselves,  an 
English-speaking  union,  you,  sir,  may 
justly  take  credit  for  having  been 
largely  Instrumental  in  achieving  it.” 

Cheerfulnesa  of  Britons  Impressive 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  Atlantic 
Monthly,  wrote: 

“If  you  ask  me  what  are  the  deepe.st 
memories  I  carry  away  with  me,,  I 
answer  unhesitatingly:  the  quiet  nat¬ 
uralness  of  men  and  women  under  this 
tremendous  strain.  The  absence  of 
mourning  is  extraordinary,  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  deeply  moving.  A  man  who 
has  lost  one  son  or  two,  who  In  the 
old  days  would  have  out  himself  off 
from  the  world,  goes  on  living  for 
England  and  smiles  and  talks  with  you 
as  though  his  life  were  whole. 

“My  second  picture  which  crowns 
the  first  Is  of  the  women  workers.  In 
my  country  factory  women  are  sallow 
and  listless.  Here  in  your  great  works 


at  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  they  are  ruddy  as  if  they  had  come 
in  from  the  fields,  and  they  work  with 
a  will  which  the  men  would  find  it  hard 
to  equal. 

“Mnally,  I  like  to  think  of  your  Tom¬ 
mies  returning  to  the  front  laughing 
and  joking  each  other  like  boys  just 
home  from  school. 

“No  one  of  our  i)arty  returns  with¬ 
out  a  warmer  feeling  in  his  heart  for 
England  and  without  the  conviction 
that  the  destinies  of  your  country  and 
ours  lie  together, 

“I  must  add  a  word  of  France — 
France  the  volatile  and  electric.  I 
have  found  the  country  of  quiet  and  de¬ 
termined  patience.  The  evening  when 
the  news  of  Bulgaria's  collapse  reached 
Paris,  the  boulevards  were  normal  and 
orderly,  and  I  found  myself  the  most 
excited  man  in  the  crowd.  Our  his¬ 
tories  have  much  to  say  of  the  elan  of 
the  French  soldier,  but  at  Lassigny  I 
have  seen  sodden  ditches  where  for 
thirty  months  the  pollu  stood  in  water 
and  held  stock  still  in  their  trenches 
the  Bosches  on  the  heigfits  above.” 

Found  Unity  in  Essential  Things 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor.  Review  of 
Reviews,  writes: 

“We  have  been  your  guests  at  a 
time  when  great  history  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Every  one  of  us  is  not  merely 
greatful  for  the  hospitality  that  has 
ministered  at  every  moment  to  our 
personal  comfort  and  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  our  subjects,  but  we  are  pro¬ 
foundly  thankful  for  opportunities 
which  will  through  all  the  remaining 
years  of  our  lives  have  increased  our 
power  of  usefulness  in  our  public  work. 

“We  have  conferred  much  togethet, 
and  I  believe  we  are  unanimous  in 
the  conviction  that  the  peace  and  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  world  must  henceforth  rest 
upon  the  harmonious  working  togeth¬ 
er  of  the  Ehiglish-speaking  peoples. 

“We  have  found  ample  evidence  of 
the  unity  in  essential  things  of  all 
the  considerable  elements  and  factors 
of  the  British  nation.  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  to-dajT  a  larger  measure  of 
unity  in  the  support  of  public  policies 
than  at  any  previous  time.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  in  all  fundamental 
problems  our  American  unity  and  your 
British  unity,  are  not  otherwise  than 
in  accord  with  each  oi^er,  so  that  we 
all  go  back  to  America  confident  that 
good  understandings  can  be  maintain¬ 
ed  for  the  future,  and  that  the  larger 
views  of  light  and  justice  can  keep 
smaller  rivalries  and  controversies  in 
their  proper  place  of  subordination. 

“We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  al.so  a  good  many  representative 
men  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  South  Africa,  and  we  arc 
confident  that  the  existing  cordiality 
may  steadily  'develop  into  new  land 
valuable  forms  of  association. 

“Nothing  is  more  touching  to  those 
of  us  fathers  who  have  sons  in  the 
American  army  or  navy  than  to  have 
learned  for  ourselves  how  unfailing  is 
the  kindness  and  friendliness  towards 
our  boys  of  the  whole  British  nation.” 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Hlse,  president  of 
Wisconsin  University,  wrote: 

“It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  our  visit 
coincides  with  decisive  victory. 

“I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  reach  America, 
do  all  possible  within  my  limited 
sphere,  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  which  is  the 
one  secure  foundation  upon  which  a 
League  of  Nations  can  bo  erected.” 


The  Advertising  dub  of  8t  Louis  has 
sent  forty-four  men  into  the  service. 
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CLASSIFIES  RULING  ON 
RETAIL  RATES 


War  Industries  Board  Allows  Increased 

Price  in  Zones  Where  Additional 
Postage  Applies  -  May  Be  Less 
than  Country 

Newspaper  sales  rates,  authorized  by 
the  newspaper  section  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  provide  distinct  classes 
for  rates  to  be  charged  on  ‘‘retail  sales, 
carrier  subscriptions,  and  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions.”  To  correct  any  impression  con¬ 
trary  to  this  which  may  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  original  announcement  of 
Bulletin  No.  102  of  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion,  G.  J.  Palmer,  head  of  the  section, 
has  issued  the  following  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers: 

‘‘The  wording  of  Bulletin  102  seems 
to  be  confusing  on  account  of  conden¬ 
sation  in  multigraphing.  Permissible 
rates  are: 

By  carrier: 

(1.)  City  of  Publication. 

(2.)  Territory  other  than  City  of  Pub¬ 
lication. 

Retail  .sales: 

(1.)  CTty  of  Publication. 

(2.)  Territory  other  than  CityofPub- 
iication. 

Mail  subscriptions: 

(1.)  One  price  for  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

(2.)  One  price  for  Daily  only. 

(3.)  One  price  for  Sunday  only. 

An  increased  price  may  be  charged  in 
zones  where  additional  postage  applies, 
and  may  be  less  in  country  where  free 
distribution  applies.” 

HANDLES  EAST  FOR  N.  Y.  HERALD 

John  C.  Cook,  Formerly  of  N.  Y.  Mail, 

Gets  Foreign  Advertising  Appointment 

John  C.  Cook  tias  been  appointed 
manager  for  foreign  advertising  in  the 
Ka.stern  field  Jor  the  New  York  Herald 
and  Evening  Telegram.  He  formerly 
held  the  position  of  general  manager  of 
Ihe  New  York  Evening  Mall,  and  was 
later  a  part  owner  and  manager  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling. 

Mr.  Cook  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  assistant  business  manager  with 
the  Philadelphia  Pre.ss,  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  “Bob”  Cook,  famous  Yale  coach 
and  oarsman. 


Paper  for  Correspondents 
"Plain  Dealer  Correspondent”  is  the 
title  of  a  house  organ  publi.shed  by  the 
big  Cleveland  daily  for  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  of  its  news-gatherers  in 
every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  Its 
field.  In  the  October  issue  H.  D.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  city  editor  of  the  United  Prc8.s, 
contributes  an  article  on  "Covering  a 
Big  Battle,”  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
work  of  the  U.  P.  correspondents  at 
the  battle  fronts. 


Advertising  Christianity  to  Japanese 
A  hearty  endorsement  of  the  power 
of  advertising  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  any  mis-sionary  in  Japan.  Those  who 
went  there  to  Christianize  the  natives 
found  that  the  best  method  Iwas 
through  advertiidng.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  Christian  missionaries  have 
used  space  regularly  in  the  Japane.se 
newspapers  and  have  had  results. 


Earl  W.  McGookin,  formerly  with  the 
Stuart- Whrner  Speedometer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  Joined  the  Martin  Kelley  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo,  advertising  agents,  and 
will  assume  a  vice-presidency  of  that 
organiration. 


J.  W.  FERGUSON  APPOINTED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


J.  W.  FERGlfSON. 

JW.  FERGUSON,  the  new  General  Manager  of  Editok  &  Publisher,  has  been 
connected  with  the  business  .staff  for  three  and  a  half  years.  He  has  been 
in  direct  charge  of  the  Territorial  marketing  cam|>aign.s,  which  have  now 
been  extended  to  twelve  different  Territories  and*  States.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  Mr.  Ferguson  has  visited  about  every  daily  newspaper  office  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  In  Eastern  Canada,  becoming  acquainted  In  an  intimate  way 
with  the  processes  and  problems  of  newspaper-making.  This  experience,  coupled 
with  a  previous  wide  experience  in  the  advertising  and  business  departments  of 
important  newspapers,  qualifies  him  admirably  for  his  present  work. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  born  in  Scotland,  coming  to  Canada  In  his  early  youth. 
He  .started  newspaper  work  as  a  “devil”  on  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser.  Meet¬ 
ing  in  those  days  many  “travelling  comp.s,”  he  ll.stened  eagerly  to  stories  they 
told  of  Greeley,  the  elder  Bennett,  Dana,  Raymond,  and  George  VV.  Childs.  He 
conceived  an  ambition  to  sometime  be  connected  with  the  newspapers  with  which 
these  distinguished  names  were  as.sociated — and  that  ambition  was  to  be  realized. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1900,  securing  a  position  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  1902  he  went  to  the  Evening  Telegram,  and 
through  successive  steps  advanced  to  the  position  of  business  mcanager  of  the 
Herald  and  Telegram,  becoming  a  member  of  the  famous  Executive  Committee 
through  which  all  departments  of  the  Bennett  papers  “cleared  to  tbe  Commo¬ 
dore.”  He  remained  with  the  Herald  about  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Ferguson  joined  W.  C.  Freeman  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  censor  of  advertising  copy.  Out  of  this  work  grew  the  Tribune’s  policy  of 
guaranteed  advertising,  ^e  afterward  went  with  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  Globe, 
taking  charge  of  the  uptown  office.  For  a  time  he  did  analytical  and  efficiency 
newspapier  work,  and  in  this  capacity  found  opportunity  to  serve  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  high-lights  of  his  travels  for  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Mr.  Ferguson  says: 

“I  have  conned  over  the  little  bl.ack  books  which  contain  the  records  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  with  the  late  J.  Ross  Robertson.  I  have 
been  cordially  received  and  have  chatted  with  Lord  Atholstan  (Hugh  Graham) 
in  his  office  at  the  Montreal  Star.  I  have  viewed  with  interest  the  historical  desk 
of  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  at  Augusta, 
Maine.  I  have  opened  the  office  door  in  Chattanooga  on  which  is  still  engraved 
the  name  of  Adolph  S.  Och.s.  I  have  listened  to  the  story  of  how  the  news  of 
the  capitulation  of  the  forces  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  handled  In  the 
otfice  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Ificayune;  heard  of  the  admiration  and  respect 
entertained  for  each  other  by  Marse  Henry  Watterson  and  the  late  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  as  told  in  the  offices  of  the  Loui.sville  Courier-Journal.  Of  course,  in 
all  of  my  Joumeyings  I  have  tried  to  learn  all  that  I  could  of  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  newspaper-making.” 
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HIGH  NEWS  PRINT 
KILLS  PAPERS 


Providence  Bank  Sees  Further  Menace 

in  Threatened  Increase  in  Price — La¬ 
bor's  Demands  Add  Largely  to 
Publishers'  Burden 

Providence,  R.  I.,  November  6. — The 
Merchants’  National  Bank  of  this  city 
has  issued  the  following  letter  to  its 
customers  showing  the  effects  of  the 
war  upon  the  newspapers  of  America: 

“Eight  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  news  print  paper.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  daily  newspapers 
have  been  forced  to  consolidate  so  as 
to  reduce  operating  expenses  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  keep  going. 

“The  principal  Increase  In  publica¬ 
tion  costs  has  been  due  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rise  in  news  print  paper,  which 
has  advanced  300  or  400  per  cent,  with¬ 
in  four  years,  publl.shers  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  securing  necessary 
.supplies  even  at  the.se  unprecedented 
prices. 

“Fubli.shers  are  being  compelled  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  papers  under 
Government  restrictions,  so  as  to  make 
the  existing  supply  go  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

“Eighty  dollars  a  ton  Is  predicted 
.soon  for  news  print  paper,  as  against 
$20  or  $30  in  normal  time.s.  Such  a 
price  would  work  Increased  hard.ship.” 


GIVE  NEWSIES  ROYAL  TIME 


Bos!  on  Boys  Who  Pushed  Liberty  Loan 
(>iven  Big  Banquet 

Thirty  Boston  newsboy.s,  who  sold 
$180,000  worth  of  fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  at  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  that  city  on  October 
19,  were  given  a  banquet  in  the  Boston 
Chty  Club  la.st  Saturday  night,  and  later, 
in  the  club’s  auditorium,  700  other  news¬ 
boys  attended  an  elaborate  entertain¬ 
ment.  Mayor  Andrew  Peters  congratu¬ 
lated  the  newsies  on  the  excellent  work 
they  had  done  in  the  loan  compaign. 

A  telegram  from  Secretary  'Tumulty 
was  read  praising  the  boys  for  t'heir  pa¬ 
triotic  work  in  the  loan.  The  banquet 
was  given  by  John  J.  Martin,  president 
of  the  Exchange  Tru.st  Company. 


CHICAGO  REC.EIVES  JORGE  MITRE 


Editor  of  La  Narion  Oments  Trust  Be¬ 
tween  Argentina  and  U.  S. 

Jorge  Mitre,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
I.ia  Nacion,  Bueno.s  Aires,  Argentina, 
was  the  gaie.st  of  honor  last  week  In 
Chicago  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  As.sociatlon  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Mitre,  discu.ssing  trade  relations 
between  Argentina  and  this  country, 
spoke  of  the  feeling  of  confidence  in 
.Vmerica  and  Americans  which  had 
gradually  displaced  that  of  distrust 
which  had  been  all  too  common 
throughout  South  Amerlca. 

R.  H.  Griswold,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spoke  on  bu.si- 
ness  preparedness  now  for  after  the 
war.  Roy  D.  Keehn  also  .spoke.  H.  H. 
Merrick,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
was  toastmaster. 


Senator  G.  Caswell  has  sold  the 
I'ieni.son  (la.)  Bulletin  to  a  company 
which  will  be  controlled  by  Finnem  & 
Vo.sgerau,  formerly  publishers  of  the 
Herald,  which  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  printed  in  German. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUSHES 
CONTROL  OF  NEWS 


FOR  FULL 
PRINT 


SHOWS  VAST  EXTENT 
OF  PAPER  INDUSTRY 


Asks  Daily  Newspapers  How  Mueh  Space  They  Require  for 
News,  Features,  Editorials,  Etc. — Calls  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  Discuss  Situation 


Produces  $780,000,000  of  Finished  Goods 
Annually,  of  Which  $136,000,000  Ap¬ 
plies  to  News  Print— Canada  Fur¬ 
nishes  U.  S.  560,000  Tons 


Washington,  November  7,  1918. 

PKKSL'IXG  its  plan  for  the  control  of  news  print  and  the  allocation  of  the 
supply,  first  definitely  announced  exclusively  in  Editor  &  Pubushe«  last 
week,  the  Manufacturing  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  has  .sent  out  questionnaires  to  daily  and  periodical  publications 
asking  what  space  the  dailies  require  and  the  amount  of  paper  used  from  July 
1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  by  the  periodicals.  Sunday  papers  have  not  been  included 
in  the  di.stribution. 

A  meeting  of  the  news  print  manufacturers  has  been  called,  also,  for  Novem- 
lier  11,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plan  to 
control  and  distribute  news  print,  and  for  fixing  prices. 

Officials  Await  Developments 


Little  can  be  gathered  here  of  the 
ultimate  intent  of  the  War  Board,  of¬ 
ficials  preferring  to  await  developments 
before  announcing  any  tentative  plan.s. 
Control  has  been  made  effective  already, 
so  far  as  free  shipments  are  concerned. 
By  December  1,  it  is  expected,  the  print 
paper  supply  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  for  allocation  by  means 
of  permits  issued  to  mills  by  S.  L.  Will- 
son,  chief  of  the  manufacturers'  section. 

The  Government  does  not  intend  to 
operate,  or  to  Interfere,  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  mills,  and  the  existing 
machinery  will  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  present  news  print  situation  de¬ 
mands  a  centralized  distribution  if  many 
newspapers  are  to  continue  to  puUish. 

It  is  estimated  by  War  Indu.strios 
Board  officials  that  at  present  there  is 
about  forty-five  days’  .supply  of  new.s- 
print  paper  in  the  country.  The  epi¬ 
demic  of  Spanish  influenza  has  curtailed 
mill  production  from  10,000  to  12,000 
tons,  while  the  fore.sts  of  big  mills  in 
Minnesota  have  Ijcen  seriously  damaged 
by  the  recent  fires.  Newspapers  served 
by  these  mills  are  facing  a  seriou.s 
shortage  unless  paper  shipments  arc  di¬ 
verted  from  other  scction.s.  This,  it  is 
said,  already  has  been  done  in  several 
instances,  although  formal  permits  from 
the  Board,  as  they  apply  to  free  ship¬ 
ments,  are  not  required  of  the  mills 
until  November  15.  The  instructions  re¬ 
cently  Issued  to  the  mills  also  call  for 
permits  on  contract  tonnage  after  D*;- 
cember  1. 

Deny  Further  Redurtion 

As  thus  far  completed  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  plan  does  not  contemplate  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  use  of  newsprint 
l>aper.  Officials  to-day  denied  this  step 
had  been  decided  upon.  There  is  every 
indication,  however,  that  an  additional 
curtailment  will  come  if  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  scheme  of  alloca¬ 
tion  which  has  been  worked  out. 

Officials  declined  to  comment  on  re- 
Itorts  that  some  big  newspapers  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  much  as  ten  month.s’  .sup¬ 
ply  of  paper,  but  they  did  admit  that 
some  publications  were  hard  put  for 
newsprint  and  might  be  forced  to  miss 
a  day  or  two,  or  even  suspend  tempo¬ 
rarily,  if  a  better  distribution  were  not 
forced. 

The  War  Industries  Board  also  is  se¬ 
riously  considering  the  matter  of  news 
print  prices,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Government  will  effect  price  alterations 
as  part  of  the  plan  of  allocating  the 
supply.  It  was  said,  however,  that  price 
details  have  not  been  worked  out  This 
question  probably  will  not  take  shape 
until  the  distribution,  under  Government 


supervision,  assumes  more  definite 
shape. 

In  preparation  for  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  manufacturers,  a  contract 
has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  signature,  a  copy  of  which  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  undersigned  hereby  agrees  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  as  follows: 

(1.)  That  all  standard  news  print 
paper  for  use  by  the  United  States 
Gov’ernment  or  the  Allied  armies  and 
navies  and  for  domestic  consumption 

shipped  by  the  -  to  other 

than  the  present  contract  customers 
shall  be  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at 
prices  not  exceeding  the  following, 
which  have  been  established  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission: 

Per  cwt. 


Bolls,  car  loads  .  83.75 

Itoll.s,  L.  C.  L .  3.87% 

Sheets,  car  loads .  4.15% 

Sheet.s.  L.  C.  1. .  4.27% 


F.  o.  b.  mill;  net  ca-sh;  thirty  days  on 
approved  credit. 

(2.)  That  either  party  hereto  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  for  a  revision 
in  the  price  on  January  1,  1919,  and 
every  three  months  thereafter. 

(3.)  This  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  three  months  after  declara¬ 
tion  of  i>eace,  but  shcall  not  terminate 
earlier  than  April  1,  1919. 

See  Cen.'orship  Danger 

In  the  demand  of  the  War  Board  for 
a  schedule  .specifying  the  amount  of 
space  required  for  news  and  features  by 
daily  papers,  some  publishers  see  the 
entering  wedge  of  censorship. 

“If,”  one  publisher  .says,  “the  War 
Board  a.sks  specifically  what  is  our  aver¬ 
age  space  consumed  for  each  part  of 
our  news,  what  Is  to  prevent  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  saying  that  we  run  too 
much  local  stuff,  too  much  telegraph, 
too  much  cable,  or  too  much  .something 
el.se?  Then,  at  the  Government’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  may  follow  orders  to  cut  down 
this  or  that,  finally  reaching  actual  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  kind  of  news  we 
shall  print.  Next  might  come  actually 
what  news  we  shall  print.  Our  only  safe¬ 
guard  at  this  moment  is  the  promi.^e 
that  there  shall  be  no  censorship,  and  in 
these  times  nobody  knows  what  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  make  Government  officials  change 
their  minds  on  that  point.” 

The  letter  which  accompanies  the 
questionnaire,  signed  by  G.  I.*.  Palmer, 
Chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division, 
says: 

“With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
actual  needs  of  representative  papers  In 
volume  of  news  matter,  I  will  ask  that 


The  vast  extent  of  the  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  tabulation 
made  by  8.  L.  Willson,  Chief  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Section  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  There  are  821  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  United  States,  producing 
annually  about  5,658,000  tons  of  paper 
and  boards.  Classified  according  to 
general  grades,  these  are  divided  as 
follows:  Tons  Production 

yearly.  daily. 

News  print  . l,360,000t  4,200 

Book  .  780,000  2,600 

Boards  .  1,950,000  6,500 

Wrappings  .  705,000  2,350 

Fine  writings .  405,000  1,350 

Tissue  .  132,000  440 

Building  &  felts _  249,000  830 

Mi.scellaneous  .  177,000  590 

Total  .  6,658,000  18,860 

Total  approximate  value,  $780,000,000, 
of  which  $136,000,000  applies  to  news 
print. 

Imported  from  Can¬ 
ada  (news  print)  560,000  1,840 


Total  .  6,218,000  20,700 

Exported  (6  months 

actual)  .  147,875 

Yearly  (6  mo.  esti¬ 
mated)  .  147,875 

Total  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  .  5,922,250 


In  the  production  of  paper  and  boards 
of  all  kinds  there  were  used  5,488,900 
cords  of  wood,  10,978,000  tons,  or  36.5,900 
carloads;  wood  pulp,  3,590,314  tons,  of 
which  1,250,000  was  shipped  from  pulp 
to  paper  mills,  and  of  misc-ellaneous 
pulp  3,045,332  tons.  The  mills  used 
9,230  tons  of  coal  and  21,619,200  gallons 
of  oil  for  fuel,  and  of  chemicals,  1,287,- 
000  tons.  Raw  material  shipped  to  pulp 
and  paper  mills  aggregated  25,854,000 
tons,  and  the  mills  shipped  out  5,658,000 
tons  of  finished  paper.  For  each  ton  or 
finished  paper  the  total  shipments  of 
raw  material  w’ere  4.5  tons;  it  required 
1.8  tons  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  paper. 


Ontario  Papers  Combine 
The  two  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  paiiers, 
the  Sun  and  the  Times,  were  amalga¬ 
mated  as  the  Sun-Times  on  November  1. 
James  H.  Rutherford,  publisher  of  the 
Times  for  the  past  thirty  years,  has  sold 
his  Interests  in  that  paper  to  the  Flem¬ 
ing  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Sun. 
The  amalgamation  took  place  on  the 
.sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Times. 


you  have  the  enclosed  blank  filled  out 
by  your  managing  editor,  or  other  of¬ 
ficial  controlling  this  fe.ature.  Prompt 
attention  is  desired,  and  the  figures 
.should  be  ba.scd  upon  minimum  average 
requirements.  If  classifications  do  not 
cover  your  requirements,  use  the  ad¬ 
ditional  lines  to  complete  the  outline  of 
your  needs.  Irigures  for  week  days  arc 
the  only  ones  to  be  used  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.” 

The  questionnaire  demands  the  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  required  for  telegraphic 
news,  local  news,  correspondence  news, 
comic  strips,  other  features,  commercial 
news,  editorials,  society  and  women, 
amusement  notices,  sports,  filler  and 
waste  space,  and  “other  classlfication.s.” 


CUTS  HOUSE  ORGANS 
AND  CAMP  PAPERS 


No  New  Ones  to  Be  Started  -  All  Must 
Use  Less  Paper — Fewer  Copies  to  Be 
Furnished  to  Soldiers  in 
Cantonments 


No  new  house  organ  will  be  permitted 
to  be  started  unless  it  replaces  some 
other  forms  of  publicity,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  effects  a  paper  saving  of  25  jier 
cent.,  according  to  the  regulations  for 
house  organs  just  issued  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board.  The  house  organs  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes,  individual,  col¬ 
lective,  and  community. 

Individual  house  organs,  defined  as 
publications  of  stated  frequency  of  is¬ 
sue,  published  in  the  interest  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  firm,  or  corporation,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  use  25  per  cent,  less  paper 
tonnage  than  the  average  monthly 
amount  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Where  the  publication  is  les.s 
than  twelve  months  old,  the  basis  of 
computation  shall  be  the  monthly  aver¬ 
age  for  the  period  published. 

The  same  rulings  hold  good  for  col¬ 
lective  house  organs,  defined  as  publi¬ 
cations  of  stated  frequency  of  is.sue, 
published  in  the  inteiest  of  a  collection 
of  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations, 
and  not  having  second-class  mail  entry. 

Community  Papers 

Community  house  organs,  defined  as 
publications  issued  in  the  interest  of 
the  members  of  a  church,  charitable  in¬ 
stitution,  club,  society,  or  community, 
become  automatically  “periodicals”  and 
come  under  the  periodical  regulations,  if 
the  publication  has  a  second-class  mail 
entry.  Otherwise  the  same  curtailment 
of  tonnage  holds  good  as  for  the  other 
house  organs,  and  the  publication  in 
question  must  issue  only  as  required  for 
purposes  of  distribution  of  its  own  in¬ 
formation.  If  a  new  ^publication,  it  is 
permitted  only  to  take  the  place  of 
other  bulletin  matter,  and  must  then 
.show  a  tonnage  economy  of  33  1-3  per 
cent. 

The  Paper  Economy  Section  further 
requests  all  hou.se-organ  publ!sher.^  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  publication  con¬ 
forming  to  the  new  rules,  together  with 
a  copy  of  a  prior  issue.  A  statement 
must  accompany  there  Issues,  with  the 
details  of  the  quantity  of  paper  used  in 
both  issues. 

Regulations  for  shipyard  publication.s. 
camp  activities  publications,  and  de¬ 
partmental  activities  publications  have 
al.so  been  issued. 

Shipyard  publications  must  not  exceed 
eight  pages,  each  9  x  12,  or  four  pages 
of  any  larger  size  “which  may  be  in  use 
l/ocaiise  of  convenience  in  manufacture.” 
Issues  must  not  be  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  The  maximum  number  of  copies 
.shall  not  exceed  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  yard.  There 
can  be  no  paid  advertising  printed. 

Camp  publications  must  conform  to 
the  same  regulations,  except  that  the 
total  number  of  copies  printed  mu.st  not 
<  xceed  one-quarter  of  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  service  in  the  camp. 


Murphy  Money  to  Journalism  School 
The  will  of  the  late  William  James 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  whose  death  was  recorded  re¬ 
cently  In  Editor  and  Pubushbr,  leaves 
the  greater  part  of  the  publisher’s  es¬ 
tate  to  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
to  endow  a  school  of  Journalism  in  1938. 
The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  “W.  J- 
Murphy  Endowment  Fund  for  SehoJ 
of  Journalism.” 


•  Editor  Publisher  for  November  9,  1918 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


HERBERT  RANDOLPH  GALT. 


WHEN,  in  1883,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  St.  Louis,  came  to  New  York  and 
bought  the  World,  he  was  the  avant  courier  of  an  exodus  of  breezy,  ener¬ 
getic  Westerners,  who  enlivened,  strengthened,  and  revolutionized  the 
press  of  Gotham.  The  tide  has  sometimes  been  reversed,  though  in  smaller  vol¬ 
ume,  and  Eastern  journalists  have  gone  West  to  exploit  new,  wholesome,  and 
in  some  cases,  sorely  needed  ideas.  This  was  notably  the  case  when  Charles  H. 
Grasty,  of  the  Baltimore  News,  migrated  to  St.  Paul  in  1908  as  part  owner  of  the 
Dispatch.  His  sojourn  was  brief — only  a  year  or  so — but  when  he  returned  to 
Baltimore  and  New  York  most  Minnesotians,  both  in  and  outside  the  profession, 
sincerely  regretted  his  departure. 

But,  fortunately,  Mr.  Grasty’s  work  still  endures  in  St.  Paul,  and  is  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  for  many  years  to  come.  For  he  took  with  him  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  capital  a  young  man  who  has  adhered  closely  to  the  sound,  progressive 
principles  of  his  former  chief,  plus  abundant  ideas  of  his  own.  This  is  Herbert 
Randolph  Galt,  managing  editor  of  the  consolidated  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
whose  Scotch  extraction,  warm  Southern  blood,  and  natural  aptitude  unite  to  tit 
him  especially  for  the  exacting  post  he  occupies. 

Mr.  Galt  was  born  April  27,  1881,  at  ITpperville,  Va.,  and  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  Va.  He  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  American  in  1900  and  two  years  later  went  over  to  the  News.  At 
twenty-three  he  underwent  a  literal  “baptism  of  fire,”  when  he  helped  cover  the 
great  Baltimore  conflagration  of  February,  1904.  Simultaneously  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  broke  out,  so  time  could  not  be  said  to  hang  very  heavily  on  news¬ 
paper  hands  in  the  Monumental  City.  Every  newspaper  office  there  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  publishers  had  to  get  out  their  sheets  in  Washington.  For  three  days 
and  nights  young  Galt  did  not  have  his  clothes  off. 

The  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  copy  desk  of  the  News  and  in 
1906-08  was  assistant  city  editor.  It  was  in  1909  that  Mr.  Galt  became  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  three  years  later,  h^^ving  served  as  city 
editor,  was  made  managing  editor.  In  1913  he  was  assigned  to  the  managing 
editorship  of  both  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He  has  the  deep  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  comparatively  rapid  rise  is  due  to  merit  alone  and  in  no  de¬ 
gree  to  favoritism. 

Though  dignified  and  rather  reserved,  he  can  unbend  in  the  mellowing  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  good-fellowship,  and  he  commands  the  loyalty  and  enjoys  the  esteem  of 
his  men.  The  big  black  eyes  in  the  alert,  determined  face,  hovering  over  desk  and 
typewriter  may  glitter  in  reproof  and  admonition,  but  none  the  less  can  they 
soften  in  kindliness  and  human  sympathy. 

Mr.  Galt  married  Miss  Elsie  R.  Andrews,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1908,  and  two 
children  have  resulted  from  the  union. 


CIRCULATION  GROWS 
UNDER  3c.  PRICE 

Poughkeepsie  Star  Adopted  New  Policy 
October  1  and  Shows  Steady  Caine — 
Publisher  Cites  His  Experience 
for  Benefit  of  Others 


The  three-cent  price  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  “in  the  books”  for  wide 
adoption  in  view  of  increased  costs  of 
publishing,  is  a  success  in  the  case  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Evening  Star  and  En¬ 
terprise.  The  circulation  of  this  news¬ 
paper  on  October  1,  the  date  on  which 
the  increase  took  effect,  was  10,195.  A 
consistent  gain  has  been  shown  ever 
since,  the  figure  for  October  31  being 
11,054. 

Arthur  A.  Parks,  general  manager, 
writes  to  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the 
new  policy  as  follows: 

“I  have  observed  you  have  written 
several  editorials  of  late  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  increa-sing  the  selling  price  of 
new.spapers  from  two  cents  to  three. 

“What  the  Star  has  done  in  this  line 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  and 
fellow-publishers. 

“We  made  up  our  mind  early  In  Sep¬ 
tember  that  we  ought  to  go  to  three 
cents.  After  calculating  the  chances 
of  losing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
readers,  and  figuring  that  we  could  lose 
that  many  and  yet  make  money  on  the 
new  price,  we  put  a  notice  in  the  paper, 
and  on  October  1  the  new  rate  went  into 
effect.  We  watched  it  pretty  closely  for 
the  fulling  off,  but  none  came.  Instead, 
much  to  our  surprise  and  gratification, 
the  press  run  has  been  steadily  climb¬ 
ing  ever  since. 

“Of  course  we  have  all  the  New  York 
papers  here  as  competitors,  and  a  local 
morning  newspaper,  which  did  not  go 
up  in  price.  But  despite  all  thi.s.  we 
have  gained  instead  of  lost  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Hundreds  of  publishers  all  over  the 
country  would  like  to  go  to  three  cents, 
but  they  have  chills  and  fever  when 
they  think  about  it.  They  need  not 
have  if  it  works  out  everywhere  as  It 
has  in  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  the  only 
thing  to  do.  The  public  expects  it,  and 
publishers  ought  not  to  disappoint  the 
public. 

“I  am  a  regular  reader  and  admirer 
of  your  excellent  paper,  and  I  hope 
you  are  enjoying  prosperity." 


RUSH  AD  IN  SECTIONS  OVER  WIRE 


Philadelphia  Agency  Got  "Last  Smash” 
Ad  of  Democrats  11  P,  M.  Sunday  Night 

As  the  last  smash  In  what  has  now 
proved  to  bo  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
retain  control  of  Congress,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  at  Washing¬ 
ton  at  ten  o’clock  Sunday  night  wired 
the  copy  for  a  full-page  advertisement 
to  Richard  A.  Foley  Agency,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  be  placed  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  Monday  morning.  The  ad  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  Issue  Is  Leadership.” 

Receiving  it  so  late  Sunday  night,  the 
Agency  had  its  hands  full  to  wire  out 
the  copy  to  papers  throughout  the 
country  in  time  to  be  placed  Monday 
morning.  The  ad  was  sent  out  in  sec¬ 
tions  over  the  wires,  and  had  to  be  set 
toy  every  paper  separately.  Approxi¬ 
mately  200  papers  carried  it,  it  being 
Impossible  to  reach  all  the  papers  in¬ 
tended,  on  such  short  notice. 


If  you’re  not  using  it  SELL  it — 
through  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
cla.s.sifled. 


May  Reclassify  Trade  Journals 
The  publisher  of  a  Chicago  music- 
trade  journal  has  advartfled  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that,  for  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  and  future  Liberty  Loan, 
Red  Cross,  and  similar  patriotic  drives 
for  funds,  all  trade  and  class  journals 
be  taken  out  of  Trades  Division  No.  1 
(“Advertising,  Newspapers,  and  Maga¬ 
zines”)  and  reclassified  with  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  those  trades  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  represent. 


Tell  what  sort  of  second-hand  equip¬ 
ment  you  could  use — through  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  classified — and 
you'll  receive  offers. 


Armour  Launches  Ad  Drive  in  South 
Representatives  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  South  met  last  Saturday 
in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  con¬ 
ference-room  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  launching  a  big  advertising 
drive  shortly  for  Armour  &  Co.,  the 
packers.  W.  Laughhn,  ad  manager  for 
Armour’s  and  Paul  E.  Faust,  of  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Mallory,  Mitchell  & 
Faust,  directed  the  conference. 


The  end  of  the  war  will  bring  new 
conditions,  readjustments.  Find  your 
place  in  the  new  order  of  things 
through  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
classified. 
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Republican  Publishers  Carry 
Off  Election  Prizes 

Make  Strong  Showing  in  List  of  Stale 

Governors  and  U.  S.  Senators  Elected  ' 
— Medill  McCormick  Victorious 

Publishers  and  newspapermen  came 
in  for  their  due  share  of  succe.ss  in  the 
elections  last  Tuesday. 

Medill  McCormick,  former  publi.sher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  defeated  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  Democratic  “whip,”  for 
the  Senate. 

Governor  Capper,  owner  of  the  Topeka 
Capital  and  other  papers,  was  swept  in 
to  victory  on  the  Republican  landslide 
of  Kansas  in  his  race  for  the  Senate 
against  the  former  Democratic  Senator, 
Thompson. 

Governor  Walter  Edge,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  owner  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press- 
Union,  a  paper  recently  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  management  of  women, 
v/as  victorious  for  the  long-term  Senate 
scat  over  the  Democratic  candidate, 
George  M.  La  Monte. 

In  Ohio  James  M.  Cox,  Democrat, 
owner  of  the  Dayton  News  and  other 
publications,  defeated  Frank  B.  Willis, 
Republican,  in  the  race  for  the  Gover¬ 
norship. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  Republican,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  has 
been  elected  Governor  of  Kansas  over 
W.  C.  Lansdon,  Democrat. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  Socialist,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Socialist  Leader,  was 
elected  over  Congressman  Stafford,  Re¬ 
publican. 

Percival  W.  Clement,  Republican, 
owner  and  manager  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  over  William  B.  Mayo,  Democrat. 
Mr.  Clement  beat  out  two  other  news¬ 
papermen  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion,  Frank  E.  Howe,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Bennington  Banner,  and  Charles 
H.  Darling,  a  large  shareholder  in  the 
Burlington  News. 


New  Publishing  Concerns 

Albany,  November  7. — The  following 
new  publishing  concerns  have  just  been 
Incorporated: 

O.  A.  C.  Lund  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.  Capital  stocl:,  $25,000.  Principal 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Directors: 
Louis  Ogust,  Edgewater,  N.  J.;  Arnold 
Gross,  274  West  140th  Street,  New 
York;  Herman  Seiffert,  1720  78th  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Arbor  Press,  Inc.  Capital  stock, 
$200,000.  Principal  office.  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Directors:  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrle,  241  West  101st  Street,  New 
York;  Edward  Wlrslng,  Oradell,  N.  J.; 
Kathleen  Goldsmith,  355  West  145th 
Street,  New  York. 

United  Sunday  Newspaper  Magazines. 
Inc.  Capital  stock,  $5,000.  Principal 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Directors: 
Frank  A.  Selah,  249  Brooklyn  Avenue, 
Brooklyn:  William  S.  Moore,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.;  Blanchard  P.  Atkinson,  63 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

John  A.  Phillips,  Inc.  Capital  stock, 
$100,000.  Principal  office.  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Directors:  George  A.  Ship- 
man,  2170  81st  Street,  Brooklyn;  Mary 
E.  Phillips,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Anna  J. 
Bickman,  1222  Evergreen  Avenue, 
Bronx. 

Workman  Press  Association,  Inc. 
Capital  stock,  $1,000.  Principal  office, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y,  Directors:  William  (Col¬ 
lins,  37  Portland  Place;  Harry  M.  Ma¬ 
lone,  ^4  Main  Street;  Earle  Osborn,  64 
Oak  Street,  all  of  Yonkers. 
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MELVILLE  E.  STONE  RETURNS  FROM 
VISIT  TO  ALLIED  NATIONS 


General  Manager  of  Associated  Press  Tells  of  Newspaper 
Conditions  Abroad — News  Print  Famine  Widespread 
and  All  Papers  Reduced  in  Size 

Few  men  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  gratification  from  a  buaness  trip 
to  Europe  in  these  times  of  stress  and  trial  as  Melville  E.  Intone,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  derived  from  the  one  from  winch  he  has  Just  re¬ 
turned.  Mr.  Stone  steamed  from  America  on  June  15  last.  He  visited  England, 
Krance,  and  Italy,  discussing  newspaper  conditions  and  observing  the  field  of  news 
activities  in  these  countries  amid  the  strain  of  war. 

Everywhere  Mr.  Stone  found  the  ready  grasp  of  friendship,  and  rarely  has  a 
private  citizen  been  honored  by  the  big  men  of  foreign  countries  as  he  was.  The 
leaders  in  three  countries  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  to  pay  attention  to  the 
man  who  has  made  his  personality  felt  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world  in  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  great  newsgathering  and  disseminating  organization. 


Met  Many  Old  Friends  in  England 


Courtesy  of  Leslie’s  Weekly. 

CHA'TTING  WITH  GEN.  DIAZ  ON  THE  IT.\LIAN  FRONT,  SNAPPED  BY 
_  "JIMMIE”  HAKE,  OF  LESLIE'S  WEhUCLY. 


In  many  in.stances  he  met  friends  of 
years  gone  by,  some  of  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  long  periods  past,  and  re¬ 
newed  friendships  that  had  their  incep¬ 
tion  when  he  and  they  were  young.  Mr. 
Stone  spoke  warmly  of  some  of  them  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  his  office  at  the 
A.  P.  headquarters  here.  Especially  he 
mentioned  Sir  Edward  Russell,  who, 
though  eighty-four  years  old,  still  active 
and  vigorous,  writes  the  leading  editor¬ 
ials  for  the  Liverpool  Post.  In  London 
he  met  for  the  first  time  Lord  Burn¬ 
ham,  whose  father  and  Mr.  Stone  were 
friends  for  many  years.  Mr.  Stone  re¬ 
called  that  I.,ord  Burnham’s  father,  then 
owner  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
was  a-ssociated  with  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  in  sending  t?tanley  to  Africa  on  the 
laconic  message  whi^ch  has  since  become 
a  cla.ssic  in  the  new.spapcr  world. 

“The  Briti.sh  pre.ss  gave  a  dinner  in 
my  honor,”  said  Mr.  Stone,  “which  was 
a  very  flattering  thing,  and  which  I  ap¬ 
preciated  keenly.  And  there  was  a 
luncheon  of  a  similar  character  in  Man- 
che.ster,  at  which  eighty  or  ninety  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Federation  of  News¬ 
papers  were  present.  This  Federation, 
as  perhaps  you  know,  consists  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  English 
provinces  and  in  Scotland.  J.  R.  Scott, 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  whose 
father  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  pre¬ 
sided. 

“I  went  from  England  to  Italy,  where 
1  met  Baron  Augusto  Ferrero,  once  the 
editor  of  the  Tribuna,  but  now  editor  of 
Epocha.  They  gave  me  a  luncheon  in 
Rome,  too,  in  a  beautiful  palace,  at 
which  there  were  about  seventy-five 
members  of  the  Italian  presa  Senor 
Torre,  chief  of  the  Italian  Federation 
of  Newspapers,  presided,  and  Seiior 
Nitti,  Mini.ster  of  the  Treasury,  was 
among  the  .speakera 

“While  I  was  in  Italy  I  visited  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters,  and  there  had  the 
plcasue  of  taking  luncheon  with  Gen. 
Diaz,  whom  1  found  very  pleasant  to 
meet." 

The  News  Print  Pinch  on  Continent 

Speaking  of  French  and  Italian  news¬ 
paper  condition.s,  Mr.  Stone  said: 

“Naturally  the  stress  of  war,  as  it  af¬ 
fects  news  print  paper,  is  felt  in  these 
countries  more  than  in  England,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  both  been  dependent 
upon  imports  for  their  supply.  With 
the  great  demand  for  tonnage  to  feed 
our  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  as  well,  none  could  be  sent 
from  here,  and  from  other  countries 
it  was  equally  impossible.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  they  are  all  greatly  reduced 
in  size.  • 

“Take  L’Intransigeant,  the  French 
paper.  It  is  published  in  two  pages  of 


six  columns  each.  Le  Matin  carries 
sometimes  two  pages  and  sometimes 
four,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
four-page  paper  obtains  for  three  days 
of  the  week,  and  two  pages  the  other 
days.  There  are  now  no  eight-page 
papers  in  either  France  or  Italy.  All 
the  old  illustrated  features  are,  of 
course,  cut  out.  The  price  generally  is 
two  cents  a  copy,  and  they  all  make 
money  on  their  circulation. 

“The  French  papers  never  did  go 
heavily  into  advertising,  and  now,  of 
course,  naturally,  it  is  of  less  volume 
than  ever  before.  But  they  get  pretty 
good  price.s.  Take  the  classified  ads. 
L’Intransigeant  gets  |1.20  a  line  for 
some  of  them,  as  you  may  see  here  at 
the  top  of  the  column  carrying  offers 
to  purchase  horse  carriages  and  other 
things.  Situations  wanted  come  to  40 
cents  a  line  and  help  wanted  to  $1  a 
line.  All  the  papers  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  circulations,  the  Petit  Pari- 
.sienne,  for  Instance,  printing  2,000,000 
copies  daily. 

“The  paper  shortage  is  felt  so  keenly 
that  the  proprietors  have  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  ship  news 
print  to  France  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  necessary  in  propaganda  work. 
Some  of  my  friends  at  a  dinner  in  Paris 
jokingly  blamed  me  for  the  pajier  short¬ 
age,  but  I  said,  turning  to  Tardieu: 
‘This  is  tiie  fellow  who  is  responsible. 
Blame  him.'  M.  Tardieu  declared,  with 
a  smile,  but  none  the  less  seriously,  that 
not  a  pound  of  paper  should  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  France  while 
there  wa.s  such  an  urgent  need  for  food. 

“There  is  a  great  shortage  of  paper 
in  England,  too,  and  there  all  the  papers 
are  of  small  size.  The  Times  somot'mes 
carries  .sixteen  pages,  but  usually  four 
or  eight  pages.  The  London  Daily  News, 
while  it  runs  four  pages,  makes  the 
whole  paper  out  of  a  single  sheet,  fold¬ 
ed  twice.  The  Chronicle,  too.  Is  four 
pages,  and  of  tabloid  form.” 

The  Lotos  Club  of  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Stone  has  long  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  member,  will  give  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  at  the  Club  on  November  16. 


Wants  Pay  for  War-Time  Advertising 

The  Utah  Press  Aasocition,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
passed  a  resolution  asking  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  McAdoo  to  make  provision 
for  the  paying  of  war-time  advertising 
of  the  country.  Another  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  against  the  waste  of 
paper  by  Government  and  State  war 
advertising  organizations  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  useless  pamphlets  and  oth¬ 
er  material. 


CALLS  ADVERTISERS 
"SNAILS  OR  QUICKS” 

C.  H.  Plummer  Makes  This  Division  in 
Ad  Club  Talk — P.  R.  Mahoney  and  V. 
A.  Dodge  Speak  at  Night  on 
Foreign  Markets 


Charles  H.  Plummer,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  City  Car  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  was  the  attraction  at 
Wednesday’s  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club.  Speaking 
on  “The  Floating  Population  of  New 
York  City  and  Its  Relation  to  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Plummer  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  are  95,000  national  visitors 
in  New  York  every  day.  He  deprecated 
the  fact  that  some  advertisers  leave 
their  New  York  campaign  until  the  very 
last,  feeling  that  the  market  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  one.  Mr.  Plum¬ 
mer  said  that  “New  York  city  .should 
be  the  focal  point  of  any  well-thought- 
out  advertising  campaign.”  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  were  worth  the  extra  ef¬ 
fort. 

“There  are  two  schools  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  continued  Mr.  Plummer.  “One 
believes  in  spreading  its  appropriations 
out  thin  all  over  the  map.  I  call  them 
the  snaiLs,  because  it  takes  them  a  long 
time  to  get  anywhere.  The  others  are 
the  quicks,  because  they  believe  in  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  New  York  market  and 
u.sing  .it  as  a  fulcrum  to  pry  their  way 
into  national  sales  and  distribution.” 

Mr.  Plummer  said  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  departments  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  street  car  advertising 
companies,  because  there  are  many 
large  space-buyers  now  who  were  en¬ 
abled  to  increase  their  business  to  the 
big  campaign  scale  through  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  street  car  advertising. 

At  Wednesday  night’s  dinner  of  the 
Export  Division  of  the  Club,  P.  R.  Ma¬ 
honey,  of  the  Remington  Tyjiewriter 
Company,  and  V.  A.  Dodge,  of  the  ex¬ 
porting  house  of  Dodge  &  Seymour,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience  on  the  markets  of 
Latin  America  and  India,  respectively. 
The  speakers  were  introduced  by  C.  C. 
Marlin,  of  the  National  Paper  &  Type 
Company. 

In  what  Mr.  Mahoney  described  as 
“a  pistache  of  personal  experiences  and 
impressiona"  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  open  sesame  to  success  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  other  than  the  Biblical  adage 
of  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find.” 

“The  old  saying  that  ‘the  man  who 
can  make  a  better  mousetrap  than  any 
one  else  will  have  the  world  wearing 
pathways  to  his  door’  Is  false  now,"  as¬ 
serted  the  speaker.  "That  mousetrap, 
be  it  ever  so  good,  will  not  sell  unless 


there  is  a  scientific  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  thorough  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  it.” 

Mr.  Mahoney  read  six  resolutions  he 
had  drawn  up,  amounting  to  a  code  of 
honor  for  foreign  traders,  designed  to 
uphold  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  and  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
‘war  after  the  war.” 

Mr.  Dodge  declared  that  when  he  first 
entered  the  Indian  field,  “America 
wasn’t  on  the  map.”  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  marking  all  goods  com¬ 
ing  from  this  country,  “Made  in  U.  S. 
A.,"  and  declared  that  it  was  much 
ea.sier  to  develop  a  sales  campaign  in 
India  than  in  China,  becan.se  there  were 
many  English  schools  there,  but  very 
poor  educational  facilities  in  China.  In 
India,  declared  Mr.  Dodge,  newspapers 
are  widely  read,  and  form  a  splendid 
advertising  medium.  In  China,  how¬ 
ever,  the  foreign  trader  has  to  advertise 
his  goods  in  translation,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  difficulties  and  inconveniences. 

After  the  speakers  had  finished,  Ar¬ 
thur  Liebes,  advertising  manager  in  the 
United  States  for  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  asked  Mr.  Mahoney  the  extent  to 
which  Buenos  Aires  department  stores 
adveitised  in  the  papers  there  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  advertising  of  the  New 
York  department  stores.  Mr.  Mahoney 
replied  that  they  used  good-sized  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  though  not  as  much  as 
our  big  stores  in  New  York.  Mr.  Liebes 
informed  the  audience  that  the  German 
influence  in  Argentina  was  being  rapid¬ 
ly  minimized  through  the  power  of  the 
press,  and  that  it  was  only  because  of 
Argentine  officialdom  that  that  country 
did  not  line  up  witti  the  Allied  Powers 
in  the  war. 

Next  Wednesday  noon,  November  13, 
P.  H.  W.  Ross,  the  president  of  the 
National  Marine  League  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
will  deliver  an  address  at  the  New  York 
Ad  Club  on  “The  Aiaerican  Merchant 
Marine.”  Friday,  the  15th,  will  see  the 
inauguration,  with  a  “know-your-club 
night”  of  a  series  of  entertainments,  to 
be  continued  through  the  winter. 


“H  We  Cave  as  They  Fight”  Wins 
Carey  Orr,  cartoonist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  this  week  received  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  for  the  best  cartoon 
in  the  Liberty  Ijoan  competition  of  Chi¬ 
cago  artists.  Selection  of  the  winner 
was  made  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Presentation  of  the 
medal  took  place  at  the  Art  Institute. 
The  caption  of  Orr’s  cartoon  was,  “If 
We  Gave  the  Way  They  Fight."  The 
picture,  as  originally  published,  was  the 
centre-piece  of  his  daily  ‘"riny  Tribune” 
strip  in  section  two  of  the  paper. 
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‘It  sure 
Goes 
Good. 
Poll!" 


Wliy  is  it  that  the  Cigar,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Manufacturers  DO  ALL  of  the  Advertising  of  Their  Products?  Should  the  Local 
Ketail  Man  enter  the  Field  HIMSELF — for  Ilis  Own  Good? 


FOREWORD 

Although  written  in  story  form,  these 
articles  are  built  upon  fact  and  are  in¬ 
tended  as  the  basis  of  actual  operation 
in  any  newspaper  office.  The  News- 
Courier  is  a  supposititious  sheet.  It 
really  stands  for  ANY  medium  sited 
daily  or  weekly.  The  objective  of  the 
stories  is  a  practical  and  constructive 
one,  and  the  various  illustrations  shown 
have  been  prepared  for  actutd  use.  They 
find  their  first  publication  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher.  The  subjects  selected  will 
be  timely. 


thingTs  twice  so  you  learn  to  do  It  right  the  FIRST 
time. 

In  the  City  Room 

And  now  we  find  “the  bunch”  gathered  In  the 
City  Room  as  the  presses  rumbled  and  the  copy-boy 
munched  a  greasy  apple.  There  they  sat — six  of 
them,  feet-deep  In  yellow  copy  paper,  flimsy,  and 
the  back-wash  of  an  eventful  string  of  rush  hours. 

.  The  atmosphere  was  alive  with  last-minute  war 
news.  Outside,  newsboys  were  beginning  to  shout 
triumphantly.  The  Cub  reporter.  In  his  first  pair  of 
horn-rims,  glowed  with  pride  as  he  glanced  at  his 
greatest  achievement — a  police-court  article  that 
was  good  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  city  editor  to 
deserve  a  three-column  Illustrated  strip. 

'  And  it  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the  Ad-Man  en¬ 
tered.  He  sank  lazily  into  a  chair. 

"What  a  cinch  you  fellows  have  in  the  Advertising 
Department,”  observed  the  Sport  Editor,  “nothing 
to  do  but  sit  tight  and  send  copy  up  to  the  com¬ 
posing-room.” 

“One  day  in  this  atmosphere  woiild  kill  him,” 
added  the  Re-Write  Man. 


Humorous  display,  urging  Uie 
Man  About  Town  to  be  SURE  of 
the  quality  of  that  last  cigar  of  the 
day — the  one  he  smokes  after  his 
supper. 


This  is  the  period  when  it  is  well  to 
suggest  to  smokers  that  they  think  of 
the  enlisted  man  and  make  presents 
ol  ‘‘Smokes,” 


.“Do  subscriptions  pay  your  salaries?”  said  the 
Ad-Man,  coloring  up  jv\st  a  trifle. 

“We  have  his  royal  Angora,”  laughed  the  Sport 
Editor;  “in  another  minute  he’ll  be  telling  us  that 
his  department  pays  for  everything  from  the  lino¬ 
type  machines  to  the  press  dispatches.  The  only 
part  of  the  paper  that  counts  for  anything  is  the 
Pale  Pills  for  Punk  People.  Cheer  up,  old  man 
Gloom.  What’s  the  matter — did  you  lose  another 
Depilatory  Powder  schedule?” 

Not  a  “Cinch” 

“What  makes  you  fellows  think  the  advertising 
end  is  a  cinch?”  argued  the  Ad-Man,  getting  a  firm 
grip  on  himself,  as  he  saw  that  they  were  "kidding” 
him. 

“Not  much  mental  or  physical  wear  and  tear,” 
put  in  the  City  Editor.  “After  all  is  said  and  done, 
99  per  cent,  of  the  stuff  you  get  is  ready  to  put  In 
the  paper.  Advertisers  who  count  for  anything 
will  advertise  without  urging — they  appreciate  how 
necessary  it  is.” 

“That  may  have  been  true  a  while  ago,”  hotly 
refuted  the  Ad-Man,  “but  It’s  most  distinctly  NOT 
true  under  the  present  regime  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  are  cultivating  their  own  ac¬ 
counts.  They  must.  Agencies  do  It  for  the  maga¬ 
zines,  but  we  are  not  always  understood  or  favored. 
I  doubt  whether  any  space  buyer  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  knows  the  News-Courier  is  on  earth.  They 
DO  know  the  larger  national  sheets.  Yet  innumera¬ 
ble  advertl.sing  accounts  SHOULD  be  in  our  paper. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  newspai>er  pub¬ 
lishers  have  never  quite  risen  to  their  big  chance — 
to  their  full  responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  one 
another.  Every  newspaper  zone  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  has  Its  logical  business  arguments 
for  expecting  campaigns  of  national  Importance. 
Take  this  paper  and  this  town — in  three  weeks, 
homes  for  five  thousand  workmen  on  Government 
factory  orders  have  been  erected.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  an  agency  handling,  say  a  portable 


The  last  edition  of  the  paper  had  gone  to  press. 
And  it  was  one  of  those  times  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  when  nobody  wants  to  go  home, 
whether  their  jobs  are  finished  or  not. 

For,  strangely  enough,  the  profession  boasts  an 
almost  uncanny  love  of  its  own  environment.  News¬ 
paper  men,  if  they  are  worth  their  salt,  would 
rather  be  in  their  shop  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
It  may  be  the  excitement  of  newsgathering.  It  may 
be  the  ceaseless,  never-ending  panorama  of  fact 
and  fancy  that  unrolls  before  the  eye.  It  may  be 
the  restless  joy  of  incident  upon  incident,  crackling 
like  firecrackers.  You  see  a  great  deal  of  life  in  a 
newspaper  office.  The  tragedy  and  the  comedy  of 
it  are  an  open  book.  No  two  days  arc  the  same. 
Ah,  that’s  it!  That’s  why  the  profession  is  so  in¬ 
herently  fascinating — no  two  days  are  exactly  the 
same.  Newspaper  making  is  as  good  as  a  poker 
game.  You  continually  wonder  what  you  will  draw 
next. 

We  who  are  a  part  of  it  smile  at  our  own  folly 
as  we  grrow  to  gargle  our  nostrils  with  the  pungent 
aroma  of  printer’s  ink.  It  is  a  distinctive  scent. 
Nothing  quite  matches  it.  Paper  and  presses,  and 
something  that  eternal  rush  atomizes  into  the  ozone, 
gives  a  new.spaper  office  an  individualistic  whiff 
that  lingers  long.  It  isn’t  lilac  or  Mary  Garden, 
hut  it  has  fifty  times  the  romance.  An  Exchange 
Editor  comes  home  to  his  family  at  night  so  charged 
with  this  baffling  odor  that  he  unconsciously  starts 
scissoring  his  own  evening  paper.  Old-time  news¬ 
paper  men  have  a  deep  affection  for  the  tang  of 
the  shops.  It  is  Identified  with  all  the  mad  rush 
of  the  busiest  of  days.  For  these  men  live  fifty 
hours  in  five  or  six.  'They  are  as  tense  and  as 
sensitive  as  steel  traps.  Minds  grow  automatic  in 
the  newspaper  game.  There  really  isn’t  time  to  do 
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Copy  and  design  to  entphasize  the 
unadulterated  goodness  of  a  Havana 
made,  Cuban-rultured  cigar.  Too  often 
smokes  are  not  all  they  claim. 


cottage  account,  of  economical  household  articles, 
needed  in  a  hurry,  should  not  have  kept  track  of 
this  activity  and  made  a  clean-up  by  advertising 
locally?  Those  houses  have  been  knocked  together 
and  at  extravagant  cost.  Think  of  the  market  for 
many  lines  right  here  and  now,  under  almost  ideal 
conditions — five  thousand  men  and  their  families, 
In  a  buying  mood — moved  here  from  somewhere 
else— and  making  fat  salarlea  There  should  be 
some  way  to  force  publishers  Into  exploiting  their 
OWN  wares  In  a  more  unified  and  friendly  way. 
It  is  not  right  for  you,  Mr.  Sanderson,  as  Managing 
Editor,  to  shrug  your  shoulders  when  discussions 
start  over  how  much  dairy  goods  advertising  the 
Mayvllle  Times  securea  You  should  tell  Carter,  of 
the  Times,  that  he  mujst  get  HIS  message  to  every 
advertiser  and  every  buyer  of  space  In  the  country 
—tell  them  that  May^'llle  Is  the  centre  of  the  largest 
dairy  products  business  in  eleven  States — ^that  five 
Immense  new  dairy  farms  have  been  started  there 
in  a  year,  and  that  the  town  has  raised  more 
breeded  cattle,  in  proportion  to  Its  size,  than  any 
ten  other  communities.  It  might  strike  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  space  buyer  as  quite  logical,  that  the 
Times  would  be  a  good  paper  to  add  to  Its  list.  If 
these  facts  were  shot  straight  out  from  the  shoulder 
at  them." 

The  Cub  Reporter  stopped  reading  his  own  fea¬ 
ture  and  glanced  up.  The  others  listened  Intently. 

Must  Work  Collectively 

“The  sooner  we  in  the  newspaper  busdncss  learn 
that  we  must  collectively  as  well  as  Individually 
make  a  stand  for  more  general  use  of  our  prop¬ 
erties,  the  more  advertising  we  will  secure  and  the 
more  our  dividends  of  respect.  Every  newspaper  In 
this  State  should  be  receiving  automobile  tire  copy 
— regularly.  We  have  an  Impresidve  percentage  of 
cars  and  our  roads  are  trying  on  tires.  It  Is  a 
fine  market  for  a  special  copy  appeal  for  this 
commodity.  But  I  find  on  studying  the  question 
that  one  national  advertiser  of  tires  only  Is  using 
the  papers  with  any  degree  of  consistency.  Some- 
l>ody  Is  at  f.ault.  Is  it  the  Agent?  Should  he  KNOW 
that  this  State  Is  ripe  for  picking  In  the  tire  line? 
Or  Is  It  our  fault,  as  makers  of  newspapers,  for 
not  telling  the  agent— and  the  Manufacturer.  If  the 
other  appeal  fails  to  have  effect — that  tires  can  be 
advertised  here  to  wonderful  advantage,  giving  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  It? 

“Our  Job  In  the  advertising  department  Is  no 
cinch,  as  you  blandly  hint,  because  we  are  not 
operating  along  the  old  lines.  We  ARE  telling 
agents  and  we  are  teOing  advertisers  DIRECT 
what  we  have  to  sell  them.  We  are  doing  It  In  a 
clever,  bright  way,  too.  And  we  ARE  creating 
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new  accounts  One  of  you  Intimated  a  moment 
ago  that  ‘copy  Just  drifts  In'  and  that  our  work  ends 
when  we  send  It  to  the  composing-room-  That’s 
bosh! 

Many  Creative  Campaigns 
“For  weeks  and  weeks  your  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  done  creative  campaigns  In  large  number. 
It’s  as  exacting  as  re-write  or  police-court  beats 
or  editing  news  dispatcher  I  can  tell  you.  For  we 
have  Igmorance  to  fight.  Common,  ordinary  horse- 
sense  talk  will  not  bring  us  success.  We  must 
visualize  every  foot  of  the  way.  Even  seasoned 
advertisers  welcome  suggestions  and  will  use  more 
space  and  still  MORE  space,  if  there  Is  Justification 
for  It.  Ideas  are  a  scarce  and  precious  proposition. 
Any  real  business  man  is  hungry  for  them.  There 
would  be  MORE  newspaper  advertising  If  there 
were  MORE  IDEAS  advanced  FOR  advertising,  1 
know  a  printer  In  this  town  who  has  swept  the 
competitors  tumbling  because  he  never  goes  empty- 
handed  when  soliciting.  He  doesn’t  say,  ‘Have  you 
any  prlnUng  to-day?’  He  says:  "Here  Is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  piece  of  printed  matter.’  See  the  dis¬ 
tinction  and  the  difference? 


“We  are  taking  care  of  our  regulars— taking 
care  of  them  In  a  new  and  better  way.  What  they 
send  In  Is  given  more  interesting  set-up  and  ar¬ 
rangement  But  we  go  to  them  with  IDEAS  OF 
OUR  OWN  for  other  advertisements.  In  the  mean¬ 
while.  we  are  rounding  up  the  advertising  slackers 
— the  fellows  who  are  taking  much  and  giving  little, 
who  do  themselves  an  Injustice  by  refusing  to 
advertise.  I  take  the  stand  that  every  business 
SHOULD  be  advertised.  It  Is  a  sort  of  duty  every 
business  owes  the  community.  That  It  means  great¬ 
er  profit  Is  an  Incident.  He  finds  that  out  soon 
enough. 

"This  week  we  have  been  getting  after  our  local 
tobacconists.  It  has  been  a  battle,  too.  They  were 
a  difficult  nut  to  crack." 

“Manufacturers  of  special  brands  attend  to  the 
advertising  for  them,"  put  In  the  Sport  Editor;  “why 
should  Jim  Jones  spend  his  good  money  to  adver¬ 
tise  Murad  cigarettes  or  any  other  well-known 
brand,  when  the  concern  that  makes  them  Jumps 
Into  the  arena  with  big  space  publicity?" 

“Quite  a  good  deal  of  cigar  copy  is  going  out, 
too,"  observed  the  Managing  Editor;  “take  Gerard — 
almost  a  nationally  known  brand  through  its  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  work.  They  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  idea  of  coming  right  out  and  saying 
that  too  many  STRONG  cigars  are  bad  for  men’s 
nervea  Then  they  built  a  cigar  that  would  meet 
the  situation.  Cigar  manufacturers  raised  caln 
over  the  basic  thought,  but  It  Is  selling  Gerards.’’ 

“And  pipe  tobacco— we  get  copy  for  many  lines,” 
said  the  Re-Write  Man. 

“Do  any  of  these  people  with  their  special ‘brands 
advertise  regularly,  day  in  and  day  out?”  queried 
the  Ad-Man,  patiently. 

“It  was  admitted  that  they  did  not — that  stirring 
and  spirited  campaigns  came  along  somewhat  spo- 


A  decorative  layout  pictor- 
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radically  as  far  as  the  News-Courier  was  concerned. 

“Do  those  advertisements  carry  the  name  of  any 
local  tobacconist?”  the  Ad-Man  resumed. 

Can’t  Single  Out  One 

“Occasionally — but  not  always,”  declared  the  Sport 
Editor,  “the  manufacturer  couldn’t  afford  to  do  that 
— couldn’t  afford  to  single  out  any  one  shop.  It 
would  limit  his  distribution  to  one  store  only.” 

“Do  any  of  those  ads  give  any  local  tobacco  store 
an  Individuality?”  Insisted  the  Ad-Man;  “do  they 
read  as  if  they  exploited  any  one  tobacconist  and 
the  service  he  renders?” 

Every  one  registered  a  negative  answer.  . 

“Well,  then,  fellows,  I  contend  that  the  tobac¬ 
conist  Is  missing  a  big  chance.  He  Is  having  his 
own  business  undermined.  Everybody  takes  SOME 
of  his  legitimate  trade  away  from  him.  You  can 
buy  cigars  at  a  fruit  stand  or  a  drug  store — almost 
anywhere.  As  a  consequence,  no  establishment  has 
very  much  of  a  REGULAR  business.  It’s  chopped 
up  too  much.  Yet  I  contend  that  our  leading  to¬ 
bacco  shops  or  even  establishments  keeping  other 
lines,  who  feature  tobacco  in  all  Its  forms,  could 
build  up  a  much  larger  and  more  lasting  trade. 
They  could  take  It  away  from  the  dribblers.  And 
they  could  do  It  by  advertising.  It  has  not  been 
done  In  the  past.  I  can’t  seem  to  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  ONE  place  that  has  Impressed  itself  upon 
me  as  HEADQUARTERS  for  good  smokes. 

Score  for  Preferred  Position 

“Score  one  for  old  Preferred  Position,”  chuckled 
the  Sport  Editor;  “that’s  a  fact.  I  buy  my  smokes 
wherever  I  happen  to  be.  I  think  I’d  establish  one 
base  of  supplies  if  I  was  approached  In  the  right 
way.” 

“Such  electro  matter  as  Is  sent  out  on  Tobacco 
is  all  100  per  cent,  for  the  manufacturer.  It  possesses 
only  the  personality  of  the  maker  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  line.  And  much  of  It  Is  very  fine  advertising, 
too,  and  keyed  up  to  the  modem  spirit.  One  con¬ 
cern  pays  a  thousand  dollars  a  canvas  for  oil 
paintings  of  typical  smokers.  Another  employs 
high-priced  talent — ^llke  the  Leyendeckers — to  pro¬ 
duce  truly  wonderful  drawings”  ’The  Ad-Man  was 
warming  to  his  subject.  “Oh,  the  manufacturer 
knows  what  advertising  can  and  does  do.  Nothing 
is  too  good  for  him  In  the  art  or  copy  field.  He 
bids  high  and  he  must  have  It.  Look  at  the  cam- 
paigm  for  Bull  Durham — the  Government  took  over 
the  entire  supply  for  the  boys  In  service.  Did  they 
stop  advertising?  Not  a  bit  of  It.  ’They  used  as 
much  space  as  ever.  They  said;  ‘Don’t  forget  your 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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GETTING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  GREAT 
MINNESOTA  FOREST  FIRE 


Breaking  of  Biggest  Story  of  Its  Kind  in  History  of  Northwest 
Found  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Equal  to  Emergency 
— Kaised  Relief  Fund  Quickly 

(Spbx:iai.  to  Editor  &  PuBusiiEai.) 

St.  Paul.  October  28. 

WHEN  forest  fires  swept  over  northern  Minnesota  on  the  night  of  October 
12,  devastating  an  area  fifty-five  miles  wide  and  about  forty  miles  deep, 
killing  1,000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  de.stroying  property  con¬ 
servatively  valued  at  |100,000,000,  newspapers  of  the  Northwest  were  given  their 
best  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  big  story  under  difficult  conditions. 

A  few  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  men  were  drafted  for  service — some  for 
telephone  duty  and  others  to  shape  into  a  complete  story  the  bulletins  and 
smatterings  of  information  that  the  Associated  Press  was  enabled  to  get.  At 
7:30  P.  M.  the  wire  to  Duluth  “went  down.”  It  was  then  that  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  assumed  from  what  facts  it  could  get,  that  Duluth,  if  not  actually 
afire,  was  cut  oft  from  the  world  and  its  life  endangered. 

Getting  a  Man  to  the 


Acting  on  this  assumption,  the  city 
editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press  ordered  a 
dispatch  man  to  the  fire  zone  on  a  late 
night  train.  It  was  fully  an  hour  after 
he  had  left  the  city  that  the  Associated 
Press  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  leased 
wire  connecting  with  Duluth,  and  the 
first  word  received  over  the  wire  was 
that  Cloquet,  the  centre  of  lumber  and 
paper-making  interests  of  the  State, 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that  many 
lives  were  already  lost. 

But  communication  was  still  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  news  “dribbled”  ever 
the  wire  without  confirming  the  grow¬ 
ing  belief  lii  the  Pioneer  Press  office 
that  northern  Minnesota  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  grreatest  tragedy  in  its 
history.  However,  not.  to  be  caught 
unprepared,  the  city  editor  had  every 
source  guarded,  and  by  press  time  had 
practically  established  the"  fact  that  the 
greneral  situation  was  critical. 

This  was  Indicated  in  the  “play” 
which  the  Pioneer  Press  gave  the  story 
on  Sunday  morning.  Having  recently, 
as  a  war  conservation,  Installed  a  new 
series  of  heads  designed  to  save  space, 
the  Pioneer  Press  appeared  on  the 
streets  Sunday  morning  with  two  eight- 
column  lines,  a  three-column  bank,  and 
the  story  in  two-column  measure — a 
display  that  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  new  policy. 

Correspondent  Had  $10  for  Expenses 

The  dispatch  man,  who  had  left  St. 
Paul  on  the  midnight  train,  reached 
Hinckley,  Minn.,  about  2  A.  M.,  and 
there  encountered  the  first  relief  train 
to  come  out  of  the  fire  district.  He 
learned  from  refugees  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  worse  than  he  had  even  im¬ 
agined  when  he  borrowed  JIO  from 
those  in  the  office  to  pay  his  railroad 
fare.  He  so  stated  in  a  me-asage  which 
he  filed  at  Hinckley. 

Thus  it  was  that  about  six  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  fire  had  swept  over  twenty- 
eight  towns,  a  staff  man  was  on  the 
Job,  although  without  sufficient  funds, 
and  later,  as  he  found,  without  an 
overcoat,  which  he  had  given  to  a  wo¬ 
man  and  baby,  refugees,  who  were 
suffering  from  the  cold  wind  when  he 
reached  Hinckley. 

It  was  about  5  A.  M.  that  a  mcs.sage 
came  over  the  A.  P.  wire  from  a  Red 
Cross  official  in  Duluth  and  addressed 
to  Gov.  J.  A.  A.  Burnquist,  appealing 
for  help.  Qov,  Bumqulst  was  awakened 
by  the  city  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press, 
who  then  aroused  the  secretary  of  the 
St.  Paul  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety.  It  was  this  alertness  which  en¬ 
abled  St.  Paul  relief  to  bo  first  to  reach 
the  fire  district. 

The  Pioneer  Press  began  issuing  ex- 


Scene  of  the  Disaster 

tras  as  early  Sunday  morning  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  any  additional  facts.  At 
8  A.  M.  a  Pioneer  Press  staff  man  left 
for  Staples,  Minn.,  with  instructions  to 
work  his  way  east  toward  Duluth.  At 
the  same  time  a  staff  photographer  was 
ordered  to  Duluth  on  the  first  train.  A 
third  staff  man  was  ordered  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Governor’s  relief  train. 

After  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disas¬ 
ter,  the  staff  men  found  themselves  up 
against  the  task  of  getting  their  stories 
through  when  all  wire  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  down.  From 
Moose  Lake,  where  the  relief  train 
stopped,  there  was  not  a  wire,  and  it 
was  necessary,  when  filing  for  the 
Pioneer  Press,  to  do  so  through  Duluth, 
going  there  by  auto  or  train  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered. 

At  noon  on  Monday  the  telephone 
company  had  succeeded  in  putting  up 
a  wire  connecting  with  Minneapolis,  but 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to 
use,  for  telephoning  his  stories  because 
the  Government  was  controlling  It  for 
transmitting  official  business.  Thus  It 
became  necessary  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  rides  to  Sturgeon  Lake  or  other 
points  that  were  Just  outside  the  fire 
zone,  and  then  there  arose  the  difficulty 
of  getting  one’s  stories  on  the  wire 
ahead  of  Government  or  railroad  busi¬ 
ness. 

Starting  a  Relief  Fund 

It  was  Monday  morning  when  the 
Pioneer  Press  announced  that  the  need 
for  relief  was  great  and  that  it  would 
accept  money  to  be  used  for  the  refu¬ 
gees.  The  list  was  started  in  the  Mon¬ 
day  Dispatch  with  $250  from  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co.,  the  total  for  the  day 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,800. 

The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  al¬ 
most  immediately  found  themselves  the 
custodian  of  a  fund  that  grew  at  an 
amazing  pace. 

When  the  fund  was  started,  one  girl 
was  allowed  to  take  charge  of  it,  but 
before  it  was  two  days  (Sid,  nine  per¬ 
sons  were  being  u.sed  to  tabulate  the 
returns.  Business  hou.ses.  individual.s, 
and  societies  virtually  emptied  their 
pocketbooks  for  the  succor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  \’1ctlmlzed  by  the  fire. 

No  such  demonstration  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  Northwe.st,  and  never 
has  the  response  to  any  popular  sub¬ 
scription  been  more  whole-hearted  than 
to  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  fund. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  sub¬ 
scription  total  is  nearing  the  $130,000 
mark,  with  every  prospect  that  it  will 
go  over.  When  it  Is  known  that  the 
only  available  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  sufferers  was  $284,000  In  the  hands 


OPENED  LOUISVILLE 
LIBRARY  DOORS 

Herald's  Great  Work,  Gaining  Better  Ac* 
cess  to  Books  for  Public,  Recognized 

by  Appointment  of  Managing 
Editor  as  Trustee 

By  James  C.  MonrErr. 

The  appointment  of  (Jharles  E.  Seg- 
ner,  managing  editors  of  the  Louisville 
Herald,  as  trustee  of  the  Louisville  Free 
Public  Library,  following  an  appeal  by 
the  local  Advertising  Club  for  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Library  Board,  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  services  of  the  Herald 
in  the  development  of  the  public  library 
service  of  that  city  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  for  to  his  paper  Is  due 
much  of  the  present  efficiency  of  Louis¬ 
ville’s  library  system. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  paper  was 
under  the  editorial  control  of  A.  T.  Mac¬ 
donald,  now  business  managrer  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  the  Her¬ 
ald  began  a  fight  for  opening  the  read¬ 
ing-rooms  on  Sundays.  In  his  inimitable 
“Wait-a-Mlnute”  column  on  the  front 
page  of  that  paper,  "A.  T.”  got  every¬ 
body  in  Louisville  thinking,  talking,  or 
swearing  about  libraries,  and  after  a 
year’s  fight  for  a  seven.  Instead  of  a 
six-day  deck,  he  won.  Then  an  agita¬ 
tion  was  started  for  opening  the  librar¬ 
ies  on  holidays,  the  inscription  above  the 
entrance  doorway  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildingrs,  “Open  every  day  of  the  year'” 
being  the  slogan  of  the  campalgm.  Al¬ 
though  this  proved  to  to  bo  a  bigger  Job 
than  the  one-year  Sunday  openlpg  fight, 
the  Herald  finally  gained  its  point. 

Stil]  Harder  Task 

The  hardest  undertaking,  however,  was 
the  effort  made  to  open  the  monthly 
sessions  of  the  Library  Board  to  the 
newspaper  reporters  seven  years  ago. 
What  Induced  the  Herald  to  start  the 
movement,  was  the  trouble  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  experienced  monthly  In  securing  an 
accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  meeting.  The  librarian  then 
in  charge  of  the  Institution,  gave  out 
to  the  newspapers  an  account  of  what 
had  taken  place,  but  these  reports  were 
usually  so  unsatisfactory,  especially 
when  anything  of  real  news  value  oc¬ 
curred,  that  one  or  more  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  had  to  be  called  up  to  secure  furth¬ 
er  details  or  verify  statements  made  by 
the  librarian. 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  members 
them-selves  had  been  made  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  council  chamber,  S.  J.  Dun- 
can-Clark,  then  in  charge  of  the  paper, 
but  now  a  member  of  one  of  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  new.spaper  men  visiting  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  Europe,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Evening  Post  of  Chicago,  boldly 
took  a  poll  of  the  entire  Board,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Mayor,  who  was  president  of 
the  body. 

Each  member  was  asked  not  only  to 
state  how  he  stood  on  the  point  of  pub¬ 
lic  sessions,  but  to  explain  his  posl- 

of  the  Minnesota  Safety  Commission, 
and  that  to  get  it  required  a  certain 
amount  of  red  tape,  it  will  be  appreciat¬ 
ed  that  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
fund  was  a  vital,  if  not  the  only,  factor 
in  securing  immediate  aid  for  the 
refugees. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  fund, 
$50,000,  wa-s  turned  over  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co.  about  two  days  after 
it  was  started,  and  it  was  through  the 
continued  appeals  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  that  the  fund  continued  to 
to  grow  even  after  the  excitement  of 
the  first  few  days  had  quieted  down. 


tlon  pro  or  con.  The  results  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  tabulated  form  on  the  front 
page  of  the  next  day’s  Herald  and  was 
followed  by  editorial  comment  in  the 
succeeding  issue.  The  question  of  open 
or  closed  meetings  was  thus  put  square¬ 
ly  up  to  the  trustees.  Three  days  later 
when  the  Board  met,  the  necessary  mo¬ 
tion  was  made,  and  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  the  reporters  were  at  once  in¬ 
vited  to  walk  in  and  take  a  seat  at 
the  press  table  which  they  have  occu- 
iHed  uninterruptedly  ever  since. 

Did  the  Hard  Hitting 

During  most  of  the  years  the  Herald 
carried  on  the  agitation  for  a  better  and 
a  more  popular  library  service,  Mr. 
Duncan-Clark  did  the  hard  hitting. 
Everything  written  on  the  subject,  es¬ 
pecially  that  which  took  the  form  of 
editorial  comment  on  the  course  of  the 
Library  Board  from  time  to  time,  was 
clipped  by  the  present  writer  and  mail¬ 
ed  under  letter  postage  to  each  of  the 
trustees.  Frequently  one  or  more  of 
the  paragraphs  were  marked  for  spec¬ 
ial  attention  and  I  happen  to  know  from 
subsequent  events  the  trustees  gave 
these  articles  particular  personal  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  course  of  time,  this  newspaper  tui¬ 
tion  came  to  be  referred  to  playfully  by 
(hose  Interested  in  the  libraries  as 
the  “Herald’s  Correspondence  School  of 
Library  Trusteeship.”  The  course  was 
furnished  giatls  and  there  were  no  final 
examinations. 


SAYLES  TOURS  PROVINCES 


Canadian  Press  Association  Director  Did 
Useful  Work  for  His  Organization 

Toronto,  November  7. — E.  Roy  Sayles, 
of  the  Port  Elgin  ’Times,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  for  three  years  chairman 
of  the  Weekly  Section,  has  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the  Maritime  prov¬ 
inces,  where  he  did  some  useful  field 
work  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  Sayles  held  meetings  in  Newcas¬ 
tle,  Woodstock,  and  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick.  Charlottetown,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  and  New  Glasgow,  Sydney, 
Bridgewater,  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  Owing  to  the  influenza  a  general 
mass  meeting  for  all  publishers  which 
was  to  be  held  in  Truro  had  to  bo  <»n- 
celled. 

Mr.  Sayles  obtained  good  results  on 
his  trip,  having  secured  quite  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  members,  Induced  several  pa¬ 
pers  to  raise  their  subscription  rates, 
and  given  valuable  help  to  many  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  meetings  held  and  in  con¬ 
ferences  in  their  own  oSlces. 


MRS.  WALLIS  TO  EDIT  PAPER 


Takes  Charge  of  Nashua  (Iowa)  Post  on 
Death  of  Husband 

The  latest  woman  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  ranks  in  Iowa  is  Mrs. 
Bessie  Wallis,  who  will  edit  the  Nashua 
(Iowa)  Post. 

Mrs.  Walll.s’s  husband,  CTharles  Wallis, 
died  from  pneumonia  following  influ¬ 
enza.  Mr.  Wallis,  formerly  with  his 
father,  owned  and  edited  the  Nashua 
Post  since  1891.  Ho  recently  built  a 
modern  office  building,  fully  equipped 
for  an  up-to-date  newspaper  establish¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Wallis  helped  her  husband 
run  his  paper  during  the  past  two 
years.  _ 

Oregon  Editors  Go  Through  Shipyard 
Fifty  editors  and  publishers  of  Ore¬ 
gon  visited  Portland  October  29  as  the 
guests  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship 
Company.  The  day  was  spent  in  in¬ 
spection  of  the  large  wooden  shipyard 
maintained  by  the  company. 
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ARMY  PAPER  EDITOR 
STARTED  WRITING 
AT  AGE  OF  12 


EUX)IU)  ElH'T. 

Elford  Eddy,  the  new  editor  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  News,  a  semi-official 
publication  circulating  among  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy, 
first  started  bis  editorial  work  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  editor  and 
publi.sher,  staff  and  compo.sing-room, 
circulation  manager,  and  evei^-thing 
else  pertaining  to  Camp  Nelson  News, 
a  hand-printed  and  Illustrated  weekly 
that  flouri^ed  in  Sausalito,  Cal.,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago.  At  seventeen 
he  became  office  boy  for  the  IjOS  An¬ 
geles  Herald,  then  a  morning  publica¬ 
tion,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  cub 
reT>orter. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  I.«o8  An¬ 
geles  Record,  Times,  Tribune,  and  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  San  Francisco  Call.  He 
is  the  Inaugurator  of  the  Good  Deeds 
Department  of  the  San  Francisco  Bul¬ 
letin,  a  somewhat  unique  feature  in  the 
newspaper  world. 


PORTLAND  PAPER5?  STILL  SLASH 


Oregonian  and  Journal  Cain  Space  by 
Catting  Sunday  Features 

F*urther  drastic  reductions  in  size 
hare  been  made  by  Portland,  Ore., 
newspapers,  particularly  in  Sunday  edl- 
tion.s.  The  action  was  due  to  warnings 
of  decreased  supplies  from  the  paper 
mlUa  after  the  publications  had  already 
met  the  recent  order  of  the  €k)vern- 
ment. 

The  Sunday  reduction  l.s  gained 
chiefly  by  the  elimination  of  feature.s. 
Both  the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal 
have  discontinued  the  publication  of 
all  general  magazine  features.  The 
Oregonian  has  discontinued  two  comic 
pages  and  prints  the  remaining  two 
pages  In  black  within  another  section. 
The  Telegram  also  has  reduced  its  Sat¬ 
urday  night  comlca 


Rocky  Mountain  Nows  Boosts  Colorado 
An  editorial  from  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  appearing  in  the  issue 
of  October  17.  is  being  used  by  the  Col¬ 
orado  Manufacturers’  and  Merchants’ 
Association  to  boost  the  State  as  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  war  Industry.  ’The  editorial  dls- 
cuased  the  tendency  to  Ignore  Colorado 
Industrially,  while  labor  is  being  en¬ 
ticed  to  other  fields.  Copies  were  re¬ 
printed  and  mailed  out  with  a  circular 
enUUed,  Thir  Backs  to  the  WaD.- 


Publish  Trench  Papers  in 
Shadow  of  Deaih 

Staff  I  Sometimes  Annihilated  in  Few 
Minutes  Issued  When  Men  Are 
Not  Needed  for  Attack 


Scores  of  newspapers  are  published 
by  the  men  in  the  trenchea  The  sheets 
do  not  come  out  with  the  regularity  of 
the  editions  of  a  big  dty  paper,  as  the 
editors  and  reporters  can  never  tell  how 
long  they  will  be  able  to  work,  or  when. 
They  may  be  disturbed  by  an  attack 
while  preparing  copy  or  setting  type. 

Some  of  the  little  trench  sheets  are 
printed,  more  are  mimeographed,  while 
a  good  many  are  handwritten.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  illustrated.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  humor  is  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  papers,  and  It  Is  keenly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  laids  who  read  them. 
Nobody  receives  any  salary  for  his  work 
on  a  trench  newspaper,  and  the  sheets 
themselves  are  given  away.  In  many 
cases  well-known  writers  and  arti.st.s, 
whose  work  In  peace  times  commands 
big  prices,  find  themselves  comrades-ln- 
arms  and  contribute  their  services  to 
make  sheets  that  are  really  clever  and 
Interesting.  Advertisements  are  fre¬ 
quent,  but  no  one  pays  for  Inserting 
them. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers  that  appear  in  English  are  ’The 
Listening  Post,  The  Growler,  The  Dead 
Horse  Gazette,  ’The  I>ead  SUnger,  etc., 
while  the  titles  In  French  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  Although  these  French  news¬ 
papers  are  mainly  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  .men,  the  Government  has  over¬ 
sight  of  them,  and  the  soldier  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  words,  "Deleted  by 
censor."  The  pa.ssage  stricken  out  Is 
generally  some  bit  of  information  that 
might  be  u.scful  to  the  enemy,  such  as 
the  position  of  various  units,  etc. 

Few  writers  remain  with  any  publica¬ 
tion  long,  for  obvious  reasons  Some¬ 
times  a  publication  has  to  be  given  up 
altogether,  because  no  one  is  left  to 
carry  it  on.  as  was  The  Salient  One 
man  of  the  srtaff  left  a  pencilled  note 
which  read:  "Editor  gassed;  star  re¬ 
porter  mauled  on  the  wire;  whole  stall 
and  gear  burled  on  press  day  by  howitz¬ 
er  shell.  11  In.  Nobody  left  but  the 
printer’s  devil.” 


Providence  News  Grants  Wage  Increase 
The  Providence  Typographical  Union, 
composed  of  linotype  operators,  com¬ 
positors.  and  proofreaders  of  that  city, 
have  submitted  a  new  rate  scale  asking 
for  Jll  per  week  additional.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Providence  News  an¬ 
nounces  the  new  scale  has  already  been 
accepted. 


Colter  Dies  in  Italy  from  Influenza 
Earl  Q.  Colter,  formerly  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  editorisd  staff,  died 
from  Influenza  on  October  5,  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Milan.  Italy.  This  information 
Is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Charles 
Spann,  who  was  also  on  the  News  staff. 
Colter  was  formerly  in  newspaper 
•work  at  Oiarieston,  W.  Va. 


Collects  Canes  for  Convalescents 
K.  K.  Knecht,  cartoonist  on  the 
Evsmsville  (Ind.)  Courier,  has  started 
a  campaign  for  the  collection  of  canes 
for  convalescent  soldlera  He  Issued  an 
appeal  through  the  Courier  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  men  In  the  Central 
States  to  send  their  canes  to  him.  and 
he  will  cofiperate  with  the  Red  Croas  in 
making  the  distribution.  Already  he 
has  received  more  than  two  hundred 
canes. 


\^HERE  DO  PAPERS  FOR 
SOLDIERS  GO? 


Herbert  and  Donnelley  Deprecate  Send¬ 
ing  Home  Journali)  to  Men  at  Front, 
and  F.  W.  Kellogg  Noted  Entire 
Absence  of  Them 


Benjamin  S.  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
National  Printer-Journalist,  believes 
that  the  movement  for  sending  local 
newspapers  to  the  boys  in  France  will 
eventually  Involve  such  great  calls  upon 
the  transportation  service  that  this  will 
outweigh  the  good  done  through  tho 
plan.  Mr.  Donnelley,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section,  has  expre.s8ed  emphatic 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  conten¬ 
tion. 


F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  San 
FVanclsco  Call,  during  the  interview 
with  ElniTOR  and  Pibusher  printed  last 
week,  said  that  he  noted,  while  at  the 
front  In  France,  an  entire  absence  of 
home  papers. 

"I  know  many  thousands  of  home  pa¬ 
pers  are  sent  to  the  American  soldiers,” 
he  said,  "but  I  could  not  find  out  what 
became  of  them.  Neither  the  men  nor 
the  officers  had  seen  a  home  paper  In 
month.s.  There  were  none,  either.  In  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  or  in  any  other  place 
of  a.s.sembly.” 

Try  Denver  Post  Libel  Suit 
at  Scheduled  Time 

Request  of  Post’s  Attorney  for  Order  Au¬ 
thorizing  Deposition  from  Plaintiff 
Before  Election  Denied  by  Court 

The  .second  step  in  the  1375,000  libel 
wiit  brought  against  the  Denver  Post 
by  Ernest  Morris,  chairman  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  County  Council  of  Defence,  oc¬ 
curred  Novemt)er  1,  when  John  T.  Bot¬ 
tom.  attorney  for  the  Post,  applied  to 
Judge  Charles  C.*  Butler,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  for  an  order  authorizing 
him  to  take  a  deposition  from  Morris 
prior  to  the  trial  of  the  case.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  Morris  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  State  L^^niversity  Regent, 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  general  election 
Tue.sday,  and  that  this  constituted  an 
emergency  under  which  the  ordei- 
should  be  granted. 

Judge  Butler  denied  the  application, 
stating  that  the  court  could  not  hasten 
or  retard  the  trial  of  a  case  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Influencing  an  election.  Mor¬ 
ris  WR.S  represented  In  court  by  four  of 
the  twenty-three  attorneys  who  have 
joined  him  in  bringing  the  libel  suit  for 
a  series  of  attacks  by  the  Post. 


Rural  Free  Delivery  Caases  Suspension 
After  continuous  publication  of  sev¬ 
enty-seven  years,  the  New  Ca.stlc  (Ind.) 
Weekly  Courier  ha.s  suspendcvl.  W.  H. 
Eniott  and  his  son,  George  A.  Elliott, 
pubfishera  said  they  found  that  rural 
free  delivery  enables  them  to  send  the 
Dally  Courier  into  as  many  homes  as 
the  Weekly  Courier  visited,  and  that 
the  weekly  edition  was  no  longer  re¬ 
quired.  - - 

W.  W.  Williams  Otranto  Survivor 
A  cable  message  received  in  this  city 
from  London  recently  revealed  that 
William  W.  Williams,  correspondent  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  formerly  on  the 
New  York  Herald  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  among  the  survivors  of  the 
Otranto.  When  Mr.  WiUiams  gave  up 
his  newspaper  work  to  don  the  uniform 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  overseas  service 
ke  was  on  the  Evening  Man. 


Praises  Canadian  Press  for 
Victory  Loan  Work 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance, 
Says  Success  Is  Largely  Due  to 
Newspapers 

Toronto,  November  7. — A  letter  of 
appreciation  of  the  services  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  press  of  Canada  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Victory  Loan  has  been 
sent  to  Canadian  publishers  and  editors 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  Sir  Thomas  says: 

‘T  desire  per.sonally  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  to  express  our  most 
earnest  thanks  to  the  press  of  Canada 
for  the  splendid  support  given  so  free¬ 
ly  and  generously  to  the  Victory  Loan. 
This  fine  patriotic  service  is  the  more 
deeply  appreciated  by  reason  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have 
lieon  imposed  upon  the  press  by  war 
conditions,  and  of  the  disorganization 
of  staff  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  owing  to  the  prevailing  epidem¬ 
ic.  I  feel  that  the  success  of  the  Loan 
will  be  in  large  measure  attributable  to 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  press.” 


SHUT  DOWN  ON  ELECTION  PHONES 


New  England  Papers  Publish  Notiees 
Requesting  No  Calls  for  Returns 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
Bo.ston  and  New  England  newspapers 
no  election  returns  were  given  out  over 
the  telephone,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
State  election  last  'Tue.sday.  All  news¬ 
papers  published  a  front-page  notice  In 
advance  requesting  that  no  calls  for 
election  returns  be  made  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

'The  unu.sual  demands  made  upon  the 
newspaper  organizations,  coupled  with 
the  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  editorial  departments,  the 
depletion  of  the  forces  by  the  recent 
epidemic,  and  the  extraordinary  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  the  telephone  company 
is  subjected  in  their  efforts  to  handle 
the  business  with  depleted  forces,  were 
outlined  as  causes  for  doing  away  with 
the  customary  service. 


FREE  PRESS  HAS  3  DIRECTORS 


Move  of  Milwaukee  Paper  Reported  Pre¬ 
liminary  to  Purchase  by  Brisbane 

’The  number  of  directors  of  the  Free 
Pre!?.s  corporation,  which  publishes  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Pre.ss,  has  been  reduced 
from  seven  to  three.  The  directors  who 
have  been  retained  are  Theodore  Kron- 
shage,  jr.,  E.  B.  Gennrieh,  and  H.  R. 
Haheck.  Those  who  have  retired  arc 
.Tames  F.  Trottman,  Henry  hlnk,  Gus¬ 
tave  A.  J.  TrosU-1,  and  Jo.seph  Ewens. 
Mr.  Tro.-itol  has  acquired  control  of  the 
corporation  by  purchasing  stock.  Mr. 
Kronshago  is  president,  Mr.  Oennrich 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Habeck  auditor. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  directors  was  pre¬ 
liminary  to  tho  transfer  of  the  paper  to 
Arthur  Bri.sbane.  Mr.  Tro.stel  refused  to 
discuss  the  report. 


I.  W.  W.  Matter  Barred  from  Mail 
All  printed  matter  put  out  by  or  In 
the  Interest  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  has  been  barred  from  the 
(Canadian  mails.  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  has  notified  postmasters  not 
to  accept  such  matter  destined  for  Can¬ 
ada. 


Editor  k  Pubusher’i  clajMlfled  col¬ 
umns  will  carry  your  selling  message 
to  publi.shers  who  want  to  secure  used 
mechanical  equipment. 
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JOURNALIST  PIONEER 
IS  77,  AND  STILL 
IN  HARNESS 


Augustus  C.  Kessinger. 

Slxty-two  years  In  the  printing  and 
newspaper  business  seems  a  long  time, 
but  Augustus  C.  Kessinger,  pubiisher 
of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  feels 
that  he  is  good  for  another  slxty-twa 
It  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen  that  Mr. 
Kessinger  got  his  first  whiff  of  print¬ 
ers’  ink,  and  now,  at  seventy-seven,  ho 
Is  still  at  it.  He  has  seen  his  business 
develop  from  the  old  Washington  hand- 
press  period  to  one  of  the  best-conduct¬ 
ed  small-city  dailies  in  the  East  Al¬ 
most  an  octogenarian,  Mr.  Kessinger 
still  continues  to  give  his  attention  and 
direction  to  the  details  of  his  business. 

The  Rome  Sentinel  has"  two  editions 
every  weekday,  in  addition  to  a  semi- 
weekly.  Competitors  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  into  the  Sentinel’s 
field  have  invariably  been  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  after  exi>ensive  effort. 

Mr.  Kessinger’s  first  experience  with 
the  Rome  Sentinel  was  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  in  1856.  With  amusement  he  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  his  salary  was  the 
munificent  sum  of  830  a  year  and 
board.  He  still  has  $15  of  the  cash 
part  coming.  In  1864  he  purchased  the 
paper,  then  a  weekly,  in  company  with 
the  late  Franklin  B.  Beers.  It  was 
made  a  dally  in  1881  and  a  semi-weekly 
edition  was  added  in  1888.  The  paper 
grew  steadily  in  Influence  and  circula¬ 
tion  until,  in  1893,  the  Rome  Sentinel 
Company  was  incorporated,  of  which 
Mr.  Kesfdnger  has  since  been  president. 

This  journalist  pioneer  did  not  con¬ 
fine  his  activities  to  printing.  In  1908 
he  filled  the  office  of  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council,  pre.sident  of  the  Rome  Board 
of  Trade,  rescuer  of  the  Rome  City 
Street  Railway  when  it  was  near  col¬ 
lapse,  and  has  been  active  in  the  New 
York  State  Pre-ss  Association,  serving 
once  as  its  president.  He  has  al.so  filled 
the  position  of  president  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

His  son,  Albert  R.  Kessinger,  three 
thnes  Mayor  of  Rome,  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel, 


Lorkport  Paper  on  the  Rand  Wagon 
The  Liockport  (N.  Y.)  ITnion-Siin  and 
.Tournal  advanced  to  $6  a  year  and  50 
cents  a  month,  beginning  with  the  is¬ 
sue  of  Novemfjer  1. 


Per  Cent.  Increase  Is  All 
Publishers  Should  Bear 

Cost  Committee  of  Chicago  Trade  Press 

Association  Finds  This  the  Justifiable 
Raise  Due  to  Labor  Cost  Increase 

In  response  to  requests  from  numer¬ 
ous  inenrhers  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association,  the  Cost  Committee 
of  that  organization  has  prepared,  and 
this  week  makes  public  figures  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  increases  recently 
granted  to  local  compositors,  pressmen, 
and  press  feeder.s.  The  committee’s 
computations  are  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  it  is  equitable  for  the  publisher 
to  bear  the  actual  increase  to  labor,  but 
that  it  certainly  is  not  equitable  for 
the  employing  printer  to  ask  a  flat  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost, 
including  overhead,  simply  because  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  labor  have  been  advanced 
to  him.  The  Cost  Committee’s  findings 
are  as  follows: 

Computed  on  even  a  low  output  of  a 
press,  1,200  an  hour,  the  increase  of 
$3.50  a  week  to  the  press  feeders  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  press  work  by  about 
6  cents  a  1,000  impressions. 

On  the  basis  of  a  forty-eight-hour 
week,  the  increase  of  $5  in  the  weekly 
wage  scale  of  compositors  raises  the 
labor  cost  of  ad  composition  and  other 
floor  work  by  about  10*4  cents  an  hour. 
Most  trade-journal  publishers  have  an 
hour  rate  for  time  work,  and  to  this 
figure  can  be  added  10 cents  an  hour. 
Moreover,  by  dividing  the  flat  rate  paid 
for  pages,  half  page.s,  etc.,  by  the  time 
rate  now  paid,  the  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  to  set  these  various  units  may 
be  determined:  and  by  multiplying  10^ 
by  the  number  of  hours  in  each  case, 
the  fair  increase  can  be  determined  on 
pages,  half-pages,  etc. 

By  the  same  process,  the  Increase  of 
$5  a  week,  or  10%  cents  an  hour,  to 
pressmen  may  be  computed  in  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  make  ready  on  forms.  This 
work  is  on  practically  the  same  ba.sis 
of  charge  as  compositors’  time  in  many 
trade-paper  publishers’  contracts,  and 
the  hour  rate  may  easily  be  found  by 
dividing  the  charge  for  make-ready  on 
various-sized  forms  by  the  hour  rate. 
Add  the  labor  increase  of  10%  cents  an 
hour  to  the  re.sult  and  multiply  back  to 
the  basis  of  forms  again  for  a  new  rate. 

Considered  on  the  flat-rate  basis,  the 
Cost  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
after  careful  computation,  a  flat  in¬ 
crease  of  8%  per  cent,  is  justifiable  on 
ad  composition,  make-up  and  lock-up, 
make-ready,  and  press  work. 


T.  W.  Nesbitt  Feted  at  Farewell  Banquet 
Thomas  W.  Nesbitt,  for  thirty  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Milwaukee  Eve¬ 
ning  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Brumbaugh  System, 
outdoor  advertising  agent,  Chicago,  was 
given  a  farewell  banquet  by  Milwau¬ 
kee  friends.  Mr.  Nesbitt  started  in  the 
employ  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin  as  a 
paper  carrier,  and  rose  to  b^  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  later  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader. 


Price  Up  for  Portland  Papers 
The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex- 
pre.ss- Advertiser  and  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  have  given  notice  on  Increeised 
subscription  rate.s,  effective  November 
3.  The  Express-Advertiser,  delivered 
by  regular  carrier,  will  be  16  cents  per 
week,  or  $7.50,  if  paid  by  the  year. 
Single  copies  will  be  3  cents,  instead  of 
2,  as  at  present.  The  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  will  be  6,  Instead  of  3 
cents  a  copy,  or  $2.50  a  year. 


LAUDS  NEWSPAPERS  AS 
MARINES’  AID 


Says  Advertising  Was  Greatest  Recruit¬ 
ing  Agency,  Placing  Marine  Corps 
“Brand”  Before  “Prospective  Cus¬ 
tomers,”  and  Getting  Responses 


St.  Louis,  November  7. — This  city  has 
been  the  leading  recruiting  station  in 
the  whole  country,  being  ahead  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  In  the  total  number 
of  recruits  enlisted.  Advertising,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  largely,  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  putting  St.  Louis  in  the 
lead,  and  the  man  who  did  it  is  Capt. 
F.  E.  Turin,  commanding  ottlcer  of  the 
St.  Louis  recruiting  station.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  his  country 
through  advertising,  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Advertising 
eSub  of  St.  Louis. 

Capt.  Turin  has  been  in  the  service 
for  ten  years,  and  has  served  in  almost 
every  Marine  post  in  this  country,  and 
’in  many  foreign  lands.  During  the  Chi¬ 
nese  revolution  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
detachment  of  Marines  which  protected 
Americans  and  their  property  in  Peking. 
He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
fighting  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  methods  by  which  he  achieved 
such  wonderful  results  at  St.  Louis 
through  advertising  are  told  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  written  for  Editor  & 
Pubusher: 

By  Capt.  P.  E.  Turin, 
Commanding  officer.  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
cruiting  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recruiting  methods  of  the  St.  lAiuis 
station  of  the  Marine  Corps  should  not 
be  regarded  as  unique,  but,  I  hope,  rep¬ 
resentative  rather  of  the  methods  and 
policy  employed  throughout  the  213  sta¬ 
tions  of  our  recruiting  service. 

The  basic  element  of  recruiting  is  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  "selling” 
proposition — ^publicity.  To  make  good, 
you  have  to  have  a  first-rate  article  to 
offer,  and  then  you  have  to  let  people 
know  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  brand  “U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine.”  If  we  don’t  make  a  showing,  it 
is  simply  because  we  don’t  “get  to”  the 
consumer — the  prospective  recruit. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of 
every  legitimate  means  of  publicity,  the 
greatest  of  which  is,  of  course,  the 
newspaiiers.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Lguis  recruiting  party 
has  ever  asked  an  editor  to  give  space 
to  the  Marine  Corpa  I  use  the  word 
"give”  advisedly.  What  we  have  tried 
to  do  is  to  make  the  "giving”  work  both 
ways. 

The  Greatest  Rerruiters 

If  an  editor  gives  space  to  a  Marine 
Corps  item,  he  gives  space  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  news  story,  of  genuine  Interest 
from  a  news  or  human-interest  stand¬ 
point,  and  the  Marine  Corps  gains  the 
benefit  in  getting  its  name  and  its 
character  before  good,  intelligent  young 
men  who  always  thrill  a  bit  at  the 
thought  of  romance,  and  thereby  are 
brought  a  few  steps  nearer  the  doorway 
of  the  recruiting  office. 

If  I  should  be  asked  to  name  our  two 
greatest  recruiters,  I  should  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  designate  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  newspaper  Instills  the  in¬ 
terest.  The  traditions  uphold  it  after 
the  applicant  has  signified  bis  de.slrc  to 
become  a  Marine,  and  it  is  the  job  of 
the  Marine  recruiting  officer  to  connect 
these  two  great  forces. 

But  there  is  another  feature  also 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a 
Urge  building  in'  Stew'  YaA  is'  what  is 


known  as  the  Marine  Corps  Recruiting 
Publicity  Bureau.  The  greatest  writers 
in  the  country,  the  greatest  artists,  are 
almost  daily  callers  there,  to  talk  with 
Capt.  Sterrett,  in  charge  there  under  Col 
A.  S.  McLemore,  officer  in  charge  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  with  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  writer  or  artist  who  wants 
to  do  his  bit  calls  at  the  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau.  There  is  a  brief  talk,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  idea-s — with  the  result  (hat 
soon  on  the  great  presses,  with  which 
the  Bureau  is  equipped,  is  either  some 
new  poster  epitomizing  the  MarineO,  a 
booklet  describing  the  Corps,  or  sbme 
other  form  of  publicity  designed  to  reach 
the  man  the  Marines  want  to  reach — • 
the  best  form  of  young  manhood.  I 

Service  for  Newspapers 
■  This  Bureau  is  something  more — it  is 
a  service  station  to  newspapers,  ready 
at  a  moment’s  notice  to  furnish  stories 
concerning  the  training  camps,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Marines  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  searching  eagerly  for  bits  of 
new's  among  the  official  records  t^at 
America  may  know  exactly  what  its 
Marines  are  doing,  furnishing  write-ups 
to  local  newspapers  about  cltizensi  of 
that  town  who  are  in  the  Corps,  and|  in 
fact,  acting  as  individual  correspon¬ 
dents  for  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  the  idea  is  not  lots  of  pub¬ 
licity,  but  the  right  kind  of  publicity. 
The  Marine  Corps  realizes  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  paper.  It  realizes  also 
that  there  is  one  name  that  it  never 
desires  to  be  attached  to  it — press 
agentry.  The  only  press  agents  in  the 
Marine  Corps  are  the  Marines  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  spread  their  fame  by 
their  bravery  on  the  battlefield.  , 
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Oh,  by  the  way,  j 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention,! 

A  mere  matter  of  millions, 

— Twenty  Millions,  in  fact — 
When  Talking  About  i 

The  Pull  And  Purpose  * 

Of  The  “Different” 

Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

As  a  matter  of  figures,  ' 

There  are 

TWENTY  MILLION  I 

MEMBERS 

Of  The  Sunday  School  * 

In  North  America, 

One  out  of  Every  Five  Persons 
In  Canada  and  The  United  States 
Goes  to  Sunday  SchooL 

There  are  more  MEN 
In  The  Sunday  School  Than  In  , 
All  other  Men’s  Religious  Organi¬ 
zations  Combined! 

This  Special  Constituency 
Is  Ready  and  Waiting  for 
Our  Lesson  Feature, 

Which,  however,  is  ALSO  for  ‘ 
THE  AVERAGE  READER. 

THE  ELUS  SERVICE  . 

•  .  .  ^vparthmore,1^x.  i 

Offering  Two  Weekly  Features  | 

1  •  A  “Difrerent' Sunday  School  Lesson. 

2  •  The  Religious  Rambler 

ALSO  “A  Daily  Prayer  For  Victory^’ 

\ 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY 


PRESS  TELEORAM 


liSKHLU  TWN  tar  s 


■-l.eA;V>  ;• 


t  V  HjnoMS  Yia;  imsiukt 


OtlTD  PRESS  ASM 


THSOUO!  1HI  nTERPnSI  OP  THE  WnD  PRESS  WE  WERE  ABLE  TO  ISSUE 


TWO  DinOfS  SWDAY  EXCLUSniLT  MNOOIClNa  THE  JDSTRI«  TEDS  «0  THE 


AKERICt!  unmet  through  the  HTM  uses.  PEOIU  CP  NASHVITIE  WILCaiED 


OUR  WTEmaSE  BT  BUTIHC  THOtBMDS  CP  COPIES  OP  ETIHINO  AHERICiN.  WP 


OniWHELHED  OUR  OPPOSITI«.  SINCE  JOLT  PIRST  WHEi  WE  STARTED  THE 


Mins  PRESS  WE  HAVE  LED  IN  GIVING  THE  BIG  HEWS  PIRST  PRdt  A  m  HIHUTES 


TO  HOURS  «  SOME  OF  THE  GREATEST  STORIES  IN  NBPEPAPER  HISTORY.  THE 


CIRCULATItM  OP  EWINO  AKERtCE'  IS  TWKTY  THODSAfD  DAILY  AKD  CanND 


STRICTLY  TO  NASHTILLE  A’O)  DAPIDSW  COINTT.  IN  COtUM  PAR,ANCE  THE 


EVWINS  MERICS)  WITH  THE  HELP  OP  WITB>  PRESS  IS  TAKING  LIKE  WILD  HRE. 


J.  H.  ALUSCM 


NASHVILLE'CnNSIG  AMSRICM 
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A  STATEMENT 


BREST,  France,  Nov.  8. — Admiral  Wilson, 
U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  American  forces 
in  French  waters,  to-day  made  the  following 
statement  for  the  information  of  United  Press 
editors: 

“The  statement  of  The  United  Press  relative 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  made  public 
from  my  office  on  the  basis  of  what  appeared  to 
be  official  and  authoritative  information. 

“I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  The  United 
Press  and  its  representative  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  the  premature  announcement  was  the 
result  of  an  error,  for  which  the  agency  was  in 
no  wise  responsible.” 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 


Editor  Publisher  for  November  9,  1918 


The  International  News  S( 
had  it  FIRST  on  the  reported 
Germany  on  Thursday,  Novjei 

The  International  News  Ser 
on  the  Revolt  in  the  Germar 
Germany. 

} 

THE  TRUE  NEWS  FIRST,  / 

INTERNATIONAL 

Tenth  Floor,  World  Bui 


-9^ 


19 


Editor  4?  Puhlinher  for  Xovember  9,  1918 


s  Service  had  the  TRUTH  and 
ted  signing  of  an  armistice  with 
)viember  7. 

Service  had  a  beat  of  two  hours 
man  navy  and  the  revolution  in 

1 

ST,  ALWAYS,  ACCURATELY 

.L  NEWS  SERVICE 

rid  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Editor  Publuher  for  November  0,  1918 


POOR  RICHARDANNUAL 
WAS  A  REUNION 


HOW  ONE  EDITOR  ANALYZES  NEWS  PRODUCTION 

Some,  kind  of  system  needed  to  measure  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 

staff's  work.  “■ 

BY  A.  W.  G. 

An  article  on  "Evaluating  a  Newspaper"  which  appeared  recently  In 
Editor  &  Publishbr  has  suggested  that  other  methods  for  measuring 
what  goes  into  the  news  columns  may  be  devised  by  an  editor  who  wishes 
guidance  by  more  than  his  impressions. 

The  selection  of  method  must  be  governed  by  the  editor’s  choice,  and 
most  editors  can  devise  a  method  of  their  own.  The  writer  has  found  the 
following  plan  not  only  of  service,  but  a  source  for  interesting  study  as  well. 

News  stories  are  classified  three  ways.  One  is  simply  whether  they  haw 
been  assigned  to  the  reporter  who  wrote  them  or  are  original.  The  second 
classification  is  based  upon  their  general  value  as  news.  For  a  story  of  “must” 
value  the  arbitrary  percentage  of  50  is  assigned.  As  value  diminishes  the 
percentage  shrinks.  The  third  classification  is  based  upon  five  desirable 
characteristics  of  a  news  story,  each  of  the  five  being  given  a  possible 
maximum  percentage  of  10.  The  five  characteristics  selected  are  Accuracy, 
Completeness,  Interest,  Style,  and  Condition  of  Copy. 

Obviously  a  story  of  “must”  importance,  written  accurately  and  com¬ 
pletely,  made  interesting,  and  in  a  clear,  terse  style  by  a  reporter  whose  copy 
requires  the  minimum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  copy-reader  to  make  it  ready 
for  the  linotypes,  may  win  a  grading  of  100.  If  the  story  is  turned  in  with 
a  defect  in  any  of  these  particulars  the  percentage  suffers. 

This  arbitrary  system  of  valuation  will,  of  course,  raise  many  questiona 
Why  is  no  credit  given  for  beats?  What  is  the  difference  between  "style”’ 
and  “interest”?  What  matters  the  condition  of  copy  if  the  reporter  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  story  meriting  first  page? 

To  answer  these  questions  might  start  a  discussion,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  merely  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  system  of  valuation 
may  be  adopted.  The  editor  who  wishes  to  change  it  or  improve  its  details 
is  welcome. 

The  record  for  this  particular  system  is  kept  on  a  3x5  card.  On©  card 
is  used  for  each  reporter  every  day.  The  first  notations  are  made  by  the  copy- 
readers,  who  pass  upon  the  condition  of  the  copy.  The  next  notations  are 
made  by  the  city  editor  or  his  assistant.  The  final  notations  are  made  by 
the  news  editors,  and  the  completed  cards  are  turned  in  to  the  managing  editor 
with  a  marked  copy  of  the  paiier. 

To  illustrate  the  working  of  the  system  a  card  for  one  reporter  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  might  read  thus: 

Name .  Date . 

S’TORY.  Or  As  L  Va  Ac  Co  Int  Cc  Pc. 

Car  Hits  Hearse .  •  3’  35  10  8  10  7  70 

Politicians  Pow-wow  .  *  10"  50  10  10  10  8  98 

Total  stories .  2  ..  13  Average  88 

This  record  card,  it  will  be  noted,  has  a  column  for  total  length  of  stories 
and  also  provides  for  an  average  of  percentages.  For  one  day  it  may  have 
little  value,  but  when  these  cards  are  filed  for  a  month  and  a  general  average 
made  for  each  member  of  the  staff,  the  totals  will  be  illuminating. 

While  the  particular  indication  of  this  system  is  for  local  news  stories, 
changing  the  basis  of  valuation  will  adapt  it  to  measuring  the  work  of  tele¬ 
graph  editors  and  copy-readers.  Instead  of  Accuracy,  Completeness,  etc., 
there  may  be  substituted  valuation  bases  such  as  Judgment  (applying  to  dis¬ 
play),  Word  Selection,  Graphical  Quality,  etc. 

Like  all  system.s,  to  be  of  service,  it  mu.st  be  used-  The  author  has 
found  that  less  than  half  an  hour  daily  will  be  ample  time  to  keep  the  system 
going,  and  believes  that  the  results  have  justified  it. 


ITALIAN  CHILDREN 
LEARNING  ENGLISH 
FROM  U.  S.  POSTERS 


Many  “Old  Timerh”  Gather  at  Club'a 
Election  Night  and  Turn  Busi* 
nest  Meeting  Into  Joyous 
Occasion 


Philadelphia,  November  5. — The  an¬ 
nual  election  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
last  night  proved  to  be  a  reunion  of 
nearly  all  the  old-timers. 

About  100  members  dined  in  the 
quaint  quarters  on  South  Camac  street 
just  prior  to  the  election  of  Richard 
A.  Foley  as  president.  The  spirit  of 
the  members  was  such  that  business 
was  adjourned  after  the  election,  and 
the  evening  was  turned  over  to  the 
wags  and  orators. 

Rowe  Stewart,  who  was  president  for 
the  two  terms  just  ending,  delivered  a 
constructive  swan  song.  After  thank¬ 
ing  his  fellow-members  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  the  retiring  president  announced 
that  he  had  suggested  the  benefits  of 
a  city  advertising  man  in  letters  to 
Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith  and  to  the 
pre.sidents  of  Select  and  Common 
Councils.  After  his  speech,  Mr.  Stewart 
accepted  a  magnificent  hall  clock  as  a 
tribute  from  the  members. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a  city  ad¬ 
vertising  man  is  gaining  momentum 
here.  Mr.  Stewart  has  a  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  after  a  thing  when  he  starts  it 
going.  The  next  move  is  up  to  the 
Mayor  and  city  Councils,  though  the 
I’oor  Richard  Club,  it  is  believed,  will 
give  the  idea  an  additional  push  by  en¬ 
dorsing  it.  There  wasn’t  time  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that  last  night,  so  happy 
were  the  members. 

Former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Edwin  S.  Stewart,  was  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tor.  He  congratulated  the  new  officers 
and  e’xpreased  his  opinion  that  whoev¬ 
er  is  elected  to-day  will  be  the  last  civil¬ 
ian  to  occupy  the  Gubernatorial  chair 
for  many  years.  The  speaker  seemed 
to  think  the  soldier  boys  will  be  the 
uppermost  figures  for  many  years  to 
come. 

E.  J.  Cattell,  City  Statistician;  Charles 
Bloomingdale,  jr.,  of  Bloomingdale- 
Weiler  Advertising  Agency;  P.  C.  Sta¬ 
ples.  division  manager  for  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company;  William  J.  Eld- 
ridge,  of  Hardwick  &  Magee;  A.  A. 
Christian,  advertising  manager  of  Gim' 
bel  Brothers;  R.  H.  Durbin,  advertising 
manager  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  and 
Gilbert  E.  Gable  were  other  speakers. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

First  vice-president.  Jarvis  A.  Wood, 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  vice-presidents, 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  of  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. ;  R.  H.  Durbin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Strawbridge  &  CHothier;  Wm.  J. 
Eldridge,  advertising  manager,  Hard¬ 
wick  &  Magee  Co. ;  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  of  Leary,  Stuart  &  Company; 
treasurer,  Thos.  R.  Elcock,  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  United  Gas  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.;  secretary,  W.  F.  Therkildson, 
advertising  manager,  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
Co.;  board  of  directors,  for  three  years, 
Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  manager,  the 
Record;  John  H.  Sinberg,  real  estate, 
and  Wilson  A.  Streeter,  vice-president 
Bailey,  Banks,  &  Biddle  Co. 


Taking  Their  First  Lesson. 


This  picture  shows  a  group  of  Italian 
children  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
A.sili,  at  Assisi,  Interested  by  American 
war  posters  that  have  just  been  received 
from  American  Red  Cross  headquarters 
at  Rome,  which  are  to  be  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  schoolrooms. 
The  children  at  once  began  to  compare 
them  with  some  of  the  Italian  posters 
which  were  already  upon  the  walls. 

Each  of  these  children  has  a  father 
or  brother  in  the  Italian  army  or  is  a 
refugee  from  the  invaded  section  of 
Italy.  _______ 

Boston  Newsies  See  Movies 
Several  hundred  Boston  newsboys 
were  the  guests  of  the  Boston  Traveler- 
Herald  at  Tremont  Temple  last  Monday 
night,  where  they  viewed  the  film 
“Crashing  Through  to  Berlin.”  The  af¬ 
fair  was  arranged  by  Sam  Grant,  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  film,  and  “Chief’ 
Charles  Brickel,  of  the  Traveler  circu¬ 
lation  department. 


Knill-Burke,  Eastern  Ad  Manager 
The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
some  publisher  announces  the  appointment  of  Knlll- 
L  Tell  about  it  Burke,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  manager  of 
iLJSHBR’g  class!-  national  advertising.  Eastern  territory, 
effective  November  1. 


Commemorate  Chicago  Men  in  Service 
Acting  in  behalf  of  the  Press  Club 
of  Chicago,  John  T.  Bramhall  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  every  publication  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  suburbs,  and  to 
all  the  recognized  trade  organizations, 
requesting  them  to  supply  him  with  the 
names  of  their  people  who  have  gone 
into  United  States  military  service,  with 
such  additions  as  occur  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  proposed  to  post  a  com¬ 
bined  roster  of  all  such  service  men  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Press  (3ub  of  Chicago 
and  to  maintain  it  there  as  “a  public 
testimonial  to  the  courage  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  men  of  the  Chicago  preas.” 


Truth  is  a  despot.  In  Philadelphia 
she  is  served  faithfully  by 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 


Old  Chicago  Publisher  Indicted 

John  B.  Jeffery,  who  for  many  years 
was  publisher  and  founder  of  several 
trade  journals  in  Chicago,  and  formerly 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  old  Chicago 
Morning  Post  and  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal  in  1871,  was  indicted  October 
29  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  at  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  been  living  for 
a  number  of  years  past.  The  charge 
put  forward,  that  he  embezzled  sums 
collected  in  the  name  of  the  C’alifornla 
Council  of  the  National  Defence  League, 
is  denied  by  Mr.  Jeffery. 


No  Court  Review  for  Sugar 
The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
has  refused  to  review  the  case  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Sugar,  publisher  of  the  Michigan 
Socialist,  convicted  of  refusing  to  reg¬ 
ister  under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
and  urging  others  not  to  register.  The 
lower  court  imposed  a  fine  of  |500. 


Always  Reliable 
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MORE  THAN  37.500  IN  USE 


O TRADE 


LINOTYPE 


MARK€> 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR 
—AND  AFTER 


Obviously  the  demand  for  increased  production  must  be 
met  by  more  machinery.  In  many  an  instance,  more  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  introduced  to  maintain  production. 

The  answer  in  the  composing  room  is  the  Linotype  — 
not  as  a  substitution,  but  as  an  institution  which  insures  a 
maximum  of  conservation  for  tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

The  multiple-magazine  Linotype,  augmented  by  Lino¬ 
type  Typography,  puts  the  shop  on  an  all-slug  basis  that 
combines  the  advantages  of  dispatch,  labor-saving,  and  the 
means  to  a  high  order  of  quality. 

“What  You  Can  Do  with  a  Model  14  Linotype” 

our  new  8-page  folder,  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors,  is  well  named— 
send  for  a  copy  of  it. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


CHICAGO 

1100  S.  Wabash  Avenae 


New  York,  U.S.A. 

NEW  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
646  Sacramento  Street 


Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  68  Temperance  Street,  Toronto 


TYP 


PHY 


This  advertisement  is  composed  entirely  of  linotype  material. 
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GIVES  TIMELY  ADVERTISING  HINTS 
TO  PUBLISHERS 


Canadian  Press  Association  Suggests  Plans  and  Methods  for 
Local  Canvass — Recommends  Study  of 
Field  and  Possibilities 


Toronto,  November  7. 

The  Canadian  Press  Association  is  endeavoring,  by  suggesting  a  number  of 
schemes,  to  assist  its  membership  to  meet  the  problem  of  rising  costs  of 
newspaper  production,  which  might  well  be  followed  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  already  done  effective  work  in  the  direction  of  increased  subscription  rates, 
and  believes  that  still  further  increases  are  desirable. 

It  is  also  advocating  higher  advertising  rates.  Advice  is  being  given  on  the 
subject  of  economies  in  make-up,  in  circulation  practices,  and  in  conden.sation  of 
reading  matter.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  tips  contained  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
Association  are  constructive  ideas  on  the  securing  of  advertising. 

Permits  the  Way  to  Increased  Farnings 


“A  substantial  addition  to  advertising 
revenue  could  be  secured  by  most 
newspapers  through  a  thorough  study 
of  their  selling  problems,  their  field,  and 
its  iKtssibilities,  and  the  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  new  bu.sine.ss 
created  by  current  events,”  state  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin.  A  few  suggestions  then 
follow. 

Conservation  and  Advertising 

“Adverti.sing  managers  will  find  it 
profitable  to  investigate  merchandise 
and  service  designed  to  save  lal>or  and 
to  build  argruments  for  advertising  on 
this  Idea  of  conservation.  Thus  the 
larger  use  of  kerosene  and  soft  coal  for 
domestic  cooking  and  heating  would  be 
of  individual  and  national  benefit — this 
by  lessoning  the  consumption  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  Oil  stoves  and  oil  heaters  can 
be  advertised  at  the  present  time  ad¬ 
vantageously.  This  single  illustration 
suggests  how  the  special  or  additional 
advertising  may  be  developed  on  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  conservation. 

“Winter  Is  the  time  of  many  fires, 
due  chiefly  to  human  carelessness.  The 
average  per  capita  fire  loss  in  America 
is  $3  per  year,  as  against  50  cents  in 
Europe.  The  diligent  solicitation  of  firms 
making  or  selling  fire-prevention  ap¬ 
paratus  or  devices,  and  of  fire  insurance 
companies,  would  seem  to  give  promise 
of  new  businesa 

"Liooking  forward  to  January,  the 
month  of  beginning.s,  of  inventories,  of 
the  Installation  of  new  systems,  equip¬ 
ments,  devicea  and  supplies,  there  is 
undoubtedly  increased  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  in  sight  for  those  who  develop  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  type.  Much  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  obtained  from  local  dis¬ 
tributers  of  oflice  supplies  and  equlp- 
menta  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
plans  be  begrun  forthwith  to  line  up 
advertising  of  this  sort  for  January  is¬ 
sues. 

Magazine  Subtirriplioni 

“Since  it  is  the  practice  of  many  fam¬ 
ilies  and  individuals  to  make  up  their 
lists  of  subscription  magazines  in  De- 
ceml)er,  and  to  give  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  as  Christmas  gifts  to  friends  and 
kindred,  it  is  suggested  that  publishers 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  may  de¬ 
velop  some  special  December  advertis¬ 
ing  of  this  kind.  Solicitation  work 
should  be  begun  at  once. 

“It  is  none  too  soon  to  lay  plans  for 
publishing  special  advertising  relating 
to  farm  improving.  Both  this  autumn 
and  next  spring  farmers  everywhere 
will  be  using  a  portion  of  this  year's 
revenue  to  improve  soil  fertility  and 
farm  building;  to  add  labor-saving 
equipments  and  Implements;  to  pur¬ 
chase  pedigrreed  Stock;  to  plant  orchard 
and  shrubbery  stock;  to  buy  paint  to 
protect  buildings  and  implements  and 
to  lenovate  their  homes.  In  this  cer- 


lain  expenditure  lies  a  fine  opportunity 
tor  the  development  of  special  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  millions  of  dollars  that 
might  otherwise  be  invested  by  farmers 
in  motor  cars — which  class  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  much  reduced  for  a 
period  owing  to  restrictions  on  manu¬ 
facture  and  import — will  be  available 
for  purchases  of  other  thinga 

“Here  is  an  unexploited  field — getting 
one’s  photograph  taken  to  send  to 
friends  is  a  time-honored  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  practice.  The  solicitations  of  pho¬ 
tographers  should  be  productive  of  some 
business,  and  it  may  be  that  a  new  local 
advertiser  for  all-the-year-round  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  developed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  suggested. 

“Christmas  gifts  for  soldiers  overseas 
have  been  extensively  and  regularly  used 
by  many  publishers  to  procure  extra 
advertising,^  and  is  likely  to  be  used 
similarly  this  year.  Advertising  man¬ 
agers  should  be  active  without  any  de¬ 
lay  in  the  development  of  advertising  of 
this  nature.  Such  advertising  is  really 
serviceable  to  the  general  public. 

“Already  much  special  ‘Flu’  adver¬ 
tising  by  local  druggists  and  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  remedial  specialties  has  ap¬ 
peared;  but  more  advertising  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  developed  by  suggestion  and  so¬ 
licitation.  The  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  municipality  can  be  urged  to 
issue,  by  means  of  public  advertisement, 
general  advisory  instructions  to  the 
public  relative  to  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  or  controlling  the  influenza 
epidemic.  Retailers  of  oil  stoves  and 
electric  heaters,  of  warm  clothing,  of 
stout  footwear,  can  be  solicited  to  Issue 
advertising  stressing  the  value  of  what 
they  sell  as  a  means  of  preventing  an 
attack  of  ’Flu.* 

“Books  will  constitute  an  approved 
class  of  Christmas  gift  They  are  ad- 
ihirable  as  gifts  to  soldiers  overseas  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  friends  and  others  to 
whom  a  remembrance  of  any  other  sort 
may  be  inappropriate.  Book  publi.shers 
and  retailers  of  books  should  be  solicited 
to  advertise  book.s.  Any  a.s.si.stance,  in 
the  form  of  special  suggestions,  or  spec¬ 
imen  advertisement.s,  which  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  manager  can  take  to  a  prospect 
will  facilitate  his  canva.ss,  and  produce 
business  that  otherwise  may  not  be  se¬ 
cured.  This  practice  of  taking  specimen 
’rough  out’  advertisements  to  prospects 
is  a  proven  way  of  getting  advertising. 

Christma:!  .Advertising 

“Publishers  of  dally  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  well  advised  to  urge  local  re¬ 
tail  merchants  to  begin  their  Christmas 
advertising  at  once  and  to  spread  this 
advertising  over  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  the  United  States  certain  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  Christmas  shopping  have 
been  advocated  by  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defence,  and  it  is  within  the 
t>ounds  of  t>ossibllity  that  similar  re- 


.strictions  may  be  made  imperative  in 
Canada.  These  restrictions  relate  to 
light,  fuel,  and  labor,  the  idea  being 
conservation. 

“Quite  apart,  however,  from  possible 
restrictions,  there  is  wisdom  in  ui;ging 
retailers  to  begin  their  shopping  for 
Christmas  advertising  early.  Thus  they 
will  spread  the  period  for  this  class  of 
business  which  ought  in  consequence 
to  take  on  larger  volume.  Also,  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  trade  and  overwork  of  staffs 
common  in  the  tatter  part  of  December 
may  be  eliminated.  The  publisher's  in¬ 
terest  is  almost  identical.  He  will  like- 
IjT carry  more  advertising;  the  pressure 
that  is  usual  in  December  will  be  re¬ 
lieved;  and  he  will  utilize  his  labor  and 
equipment  more  equitably,  so  far  as  the 
weeks  between  now  and  Christmas  are 
concerned,  and  will  probably  effect 
economies  in  light,  fuel,  power,  and  over¬ 
time. 

“Publishers  should  suggest  to  retail¬ 
ers  that  they  use  special  space,  begin¬ 
ning  straightway,  to  stimulate  early 
Christmas  shopping,  giving  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  to  urge  shoppers  to  carry 
away  their  purchases  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.” 


BODE  GOES  WITH  CUSACK 


Leaves  Hearst  Forces  to  Become  Na¬ 
tional  Salesman  at  Chicago 

E.  C.  Bode,  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  connected  with  the  Hearst  papers, 
passed  out  of  the  Hearst  service,  begin¬ 
ning  Saturday,  October  26.  He  has  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Thomas  Cusack  Com¬ 
pany,  where  he  becomes  their  national 
salesman,  with  offices  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bode  started  in  with  the  Hearst 
papers  fourteen  years  ago  as  foreign 
advertising  representative,  a  position 
he  held  for  one  year.  He  then  became 
forelgm  advertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Examiner,  a  position  he  held  up 
to  five  years  ago,  when  he  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  was  foreign  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 


Dictates  Kind  of  Ads  for 
Spokane  Papers  to  Run 

Health  Department  Puts  Out  Stringent 
Advertising  Regulations  Designed 
to  Combat  Epidemic 


Spanish  influenza  has  contributed  its 
bit  to  the  war  burdens  of  Spokane 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  losing  the 
advertising  of  theatres  and  auctioneers, 
the  papers  have  been  affected  by  a  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Health  Department  curtail¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  retail  advertising 
and  even  prescribing  the  kind  of  copy 
to  be  run.  Stores  which  refuse  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  regulations  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  closing  of  their  doors  dur¬ 
ing  the  epidemic.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment’s  regulations  Include  the  follow¬ 
ing  restrictions: 

Retail  business  houses  must  adhere 
closely  to  minimum  space  allowed  In 
their  advertising  contracts. 

Merchants  are  requested  to  advertl83 
the  desirability  of  ordering  by  telephone 
and  to  devote  the  greatest  part  of  their 
space  to  featuring  merchandise  that  can 
be  so  ordered. 

All  stores  must  remove  sale  signs 
from  windows,  are  prohibited  from  dis¬ 
tributing  sale  posters  from  door  to  door, 
must  not  use  billboards  and  street  cars 
for  sales  advertising,  and  are  requested 
to  devote  part  of  their  advertising  space 
to  Health  Department  copy. 


Presbrey  in  War  Work  Campaign 

Frank  Presbrey,  of  Frank  Presbrey 
Co.,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  has  accepted 
the  work  of  chairman  of  the  advertising 
committee  of  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign.  Charles  Presbrey,  his  son 
and  associate  in  his  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  is  chairman  of  the  space  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  same  movement.  Both  did 
splendid  work  in  similar  positions  for 
the  Red  Cross  drive  some  months  ago. 


** Lmrgtti  mnd  B»it  SfWtpMH''  IndmtHsl  Advtrtfring  Agntj^* 


Thi.s  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Pago  se¬ 
cured  among  non-regular 
adverti.scrs  has  been  run¬ 
ning  two  years  —  it  is  one 
of  a  cliaiii  of  pages  we 
luindle  —  it  carries  over 
one  Iiiindretl  thou.sand  lines 
of  advertising  per  year  — 
more  tliaii  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  annually  in 
new  business,  which  tlie 
l>a|M‘r  would  not  otherwise 
obtain.  The  Page  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  many  ways  —  it 
has  made  new  advertisers 
and  lieI|M-d  circulation  — 
it  has  aided  the  pafter  in 
iM'ing  ri'cogni/.ed  as  the 
business  man’s  newspaper 
in  its  eomnumity. 


Contracts  with  the  adver- 
ti.ser  commence  and  end 
together  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time, 
being  renewe<I  each  twen¬ 
ty  weeks. 


Advertisers  arc  allowed  to  cancel  their 
contracts  at  will  and  another  advertiser 
imme<liately  secured  to  take  their  place. 
AH  advertising  Is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


-  Uei>res4‘ntatlve  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


/- . '  - 


In  New  York 
Ifs  the  WORLD 


First  in  the  First  City 

First  in  Volume  of  Advertising 


During  the  month  of  October  the  World  published 

1,445,486  Lines  of  Advertising 

— 155,760  lines  more  than  the  next  New  York  morning 


newspaper. 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  1918  the  World  published 

12,301,322  Lines 

— “more  than  a  million  a  month,”  and  1,312,793  lines 
more  than  the  next  morning  newspaper. 


First  in  Advertising  Gains 


The  World  gained  108,376  lines  over  October,  1917,  and 
727,483  lines  over  the  corresponding  ten  pionths  pcrioJ 
of  1917. 


First  in  the  First  C  i  Fy 


It’s  the  WORLD 
In  New  York 
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SEES  BUSINESS  BOOM 
IN  TWO  MONTHS 


-  F.  R.  Perkins,  of  Charles  H.  Fuller  Co- 
Says  Manufacturers  Are  Prepared  for 
After-War  Rush— Advertising 

Will  Increase  Heavily 

Chicago,  November  7. — A  canvass  of 
twenty-four  of  the  leading-  advertising 
agencies  of  Chicago  this  week  elicited 
information  that  quite  a  numlier  of  new 
campaigns  of  large  size  are  being  plan¬ 
ned.  In  a  numljer  of  In.stanccs,  the 
acquisition  of  several  new  accounts  were 
mentioned,  but  most  of  them,  it  was 
stated,  were  “not  yet  ready  for  public 
announcement.” 

Critchfleld  &  Co.  report  at  least  one 
large  and  comparatively  new  account 
for  -which  they  are  conducting  localized 
newspaper  campaigns  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  and  which  they  “intend  to  nation¬ 
alize  later  on.” 

No  recent  changes  in  the  staff  per¬ 
sonnels  of  any  of  the  twenty-four  agen¬ 
cies  Interviewed  are  reported. 

F.  K.  Perkins,  of  the  Charles  H.  Ful¬ 
ler  Company,  candidly  admits,  with  most 
other  representative  advertising  men 
here,  that  general  conditions  have  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  retard  the  normal 
development  of  new  bu.siness,  and.  In 
many  cases,  have  acted  as  a  sedative  on 
usually  active  accounts. 

Agency  Business  Short 
“So  many  indu.strles,”  he  say.s,  "are 
literally  tied  up  for  lack  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  help  in  their  factories  and  shops, 
and  seriously  restricted  as  to  output  and 
tran.sportation  facilities.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  adverti.sing  to-day  shows  a 
gn*ater  volume  comparatively  than 
other  lines,  but  it  cannot  be  honestly 
denied  that  the  switching  of  so  many 
lines  into  direct  war  work  or  various 
‘e.s.sential  busines.ses’  has  had  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  agency  bu.sines,s,  al¬ 
though  that  shortcoming  has  been  more 
or  less  compensated  by  the  un.expected 
rise  of  new  lines  seeking  general  pub¬ 
licity. 

“Manufacturers  as  a  whole  have  for  a 
long  time  past  been  figuring  on  exactly 
what  they  w^ill  do  immediately  following 
the  declaration  of  peace.  The  wise  ones 
have  been  keeping  their  names  before 
the  public,  and  doing  discriminating 
educational  work  in  this  war  Interim. 
Most  manufacturers  now  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  peace  conditions  squarely 
and  confidently  -whenever  they  come. 
The  extremely  important  part  played  by 
adverti.sing  agencies  in  planning  and 
promoting  judicious  ante-bellum  busi¬ 
ness  plans  .should  not  be  overlooked,  now 
or  hereafter.  They  are  bound  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  hard  work. 

Within  Sixty  Days 

“Personally,  I  am  confident  that  as 
soon  as  our  Government  deems  it  advis¬ 
able  to  relinquish  control  of  staple  raw 
material  stock.s,  and  the  production  of 
them,  almost  all  lines  will  jump  right 
Into  the  mid.st  of  things  and  we  shall 
see  a  business  boom  of  truly  phenome¬ 
nal  size  and  character.  I  am  Informed 
that  most  of  the  plants  now  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  ammunition  are 
prepared  to  almost  forthwith  tran.sfer 
their  activities  again  into  normal  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  making  of  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  same  tip-toe  attitude  is 
evinced  throughout  building  materials 
lines.  Change  for  the  better,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  will  come  within  the  next  sixty 
days.”  _ 

The  Chicago  Evening  American’s 
service  fiag  now  shows  a  grand  total  of 
206  stars.  t 
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NEWSPAPERS  BEST  MEDIUM 


Continuous  Advertising  Through  Long 
Period  Will  Get  Results 

PiumDKNCE,  U.  I.,  November  6. — 
Frank  Stockdale,  speaking  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Woonsocket  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  “Retail  Advertising,”  said 
the  newspaper  was  the  liest  method  of 
advei-tl.sing  for  the  average  merchant, 
though  many  advertisers  begin  adver¬ 
tising  only  to  drop  it  at  the  end  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  months,  and 
then  say  it  doesn’t  pay. 

“Advertising,  which  is  a  gro-wth,  a 
method  of  informing  the  public,  cannot 
be  made  a  paying  proposition  in  a  short 
period,”  said  he.  “It’s  no  job  for  the 
quitter.” 

Mr.  Stockdale  encouraged  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  throughout  the 
week  instead  of  carrying  excessive 
amounts  in  before-bargain  day  issues. 


JOHN  RING,  JR.,  RE-ELECTED 


St.  Louis  Ad  Cluh  Postpones  Annual 
Meeting  and  Dinner 

John  Ring,  jr.,  publicity  manager  of 
the  Mercantile  Tru.st  Company,  again 
heads  the  Adverti.sing  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
Other  officers  reiilected  at  the  annual 
election  held  in  their  club  rooms  In 
the  Hotel  Statler  on  October  29,  follow: 

First  vlce-pre.sldent.  Max  Koenlgs- 
berg;  second  vice-president,  Arthur 
Siegel:  third  vice-president,  Edward 
Mead,  and  secretary,  Charles  R. 
Ketchum.  D.  A.  Ruebel,  manager  of 
publicity  of  the  St.  IajuIs  Union  Bank, 
was  elected  .trea.surer. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  has 
been  Indefinitely  po.stponed  on  account 
of  the  Infiuenza. 

Mr.  Ring  is  at  present  In  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  recovering  from  a  slight  Illness. 


WINDING  UP  ROBERTSON  CO. 


Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Toronto  Adver¬ 
tising  Concern  Nearly  Equal 

Toronto,  November  7. — The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  J.  S.  Robert¬ 
son  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  advertising 
agency,  now  in  liquidation,  .shows  assets 
of  approximately  $5,200  and  liabilities 
of  approximately  $5,400,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  value  of  the  assets  will 
shrink  appreciably  on  realization. 

The  creditors  or  their  representatives 
met  recently  and  appointed  three  in¬ 
spectors  to  act  with  the  assignee  In 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Insolvent 
company  and  distributing  Its  as.set.s.  ’The 
Canadian  Press  A.s.soclatlon  holds  Mr.  J. 
S.  Robertson’s  personal  bond  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  accounts  of  its  members  against 
the  company,  but  this  bond  will  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  proven  claims 
unmet  by  the  dividend  that  may  be 
paid  by  the  as.signce. 


\  Proletariat  Prayer 
By  Don  C.  Seitz  in  the  Outlook 
O  God  on  high,  no  more  create 
The  earthly  mon.sters  called  the  Great! 
Spare  us.  O  I.<ord,  from  those  -who  deigm 
To  sit  on  thrones  and  o’er  us  reign; 
Or  who  in  splendor  and  In  greed 
Con.sume  what  should  the  millions  feed; 
Before  who.se  might  In  dumb  appeal 
The  hapless,  hopeless,  humble,  kneel. 
They  have  no  place  in  Thy  great  plan 
Where  man  stands  eye  to  eye  with  man. 
The  gluttons,  who  for  fame  or  gold 
Have  brought  us  evils  manifold. — 
Cast  them  no  more,  and  leave  us  free 
As  men  and  brotheii)#  ought  to  be! 


IOWA 

The  Inimitable  State 

“IOWA  is  the  richest  agricultural  state  in 
the  Union  and  has  the  greatest  average 
prosperity,  using  the  term  in  its  proper 
sense,”  editorially  states  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

IOWA’S  farms  are  maintained  in 
the  highest  state  of  excellence,  and 
its  homes,  barns  and  sheds  are  al¬ 
ways  in  good  repair  and  well 
painted. 

IOWA  has  more  automobiles  per 
capita  than  any  other  State,  which  is 
only  another  indication  of  general 
prosperity  and  purchasing  capacity. 

From  an  advertiser’s  point  of  view 
IOWA  offers  great  opportunities. 

There  is  no  better  territory  in  the 
United  States  in  which  a  National 
advertiser  (or  anyone  aiming  to  be¬ 
come  a  National  advertiser)  may  to¬ 
day  try  out  an  advertising  campaign  ' 
with  greater  certainty  of  success. 

The  Following  Daily  Newspapers 

will  help  you  make  your  product  a 
household  word  in  IOWA — they  in¬ 
tensively  cover  the  State — and  they 
carry  that  intimate  and  personal  ap-  ' 
peal  (which  no  general  medium  can 
supply)  which  SELLS  goods  to 
HOME  FOLKS. 


Rate  for 

Circulation 

5,000  lines. 

Boone  Xews-Reiiuhllran  . 

..(E) 

3,795 

.0121 

Burlington  llawkeye  . 

.(M) 

113H5 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeje  . 

..(S) 

12,648 

.025 

riinton  Herald  . 

..(E) 

7^27 

.02 

rouneil  Bluffs  Nonpareil . (E 

&  S) 

16Jt45 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

..(E) 

25,927 

.05 

Des  Moines  Capital  . 

..(E) 

67,519 

.07 

After  Nov.  Ist  rate  will  be  8c. 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  (M&E) 

118,180 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.... 

..(S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald - (M 

&  E) 

16,033 

.03 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  . 

..(S) 

16,103 

.03 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  &  Chronicle  (E) 

9,711 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  3c.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Tinies-Republican 

..(E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  OIobe-Oazette-TImes. 

..(E) 

9,428 

.02 

After  April  let,  1919,  rate  3c.  per 

line. 

Muscatine  Journal  . 

..(E) 

7,275 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

..(E) 

13,530 

J)25 

Sioux  City  Tribune  . 

..(E) 

51,342 

.07 

Waterloo  Courier  . 

..(E) 

14,898 

M 

Government  Statements,  6  months  period,  Oct.  Ist,  1918. 
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Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  some  large  city  newspapers 
for  Douglas  Company,  "Douglas  Cook¬ 
ing  on,”  Cedar  Kapld.s,  la.,  and  New 
York. 

Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins,  Detroit 
Reported  to  be  making  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  W.  H.  Hill  Company.  "HiH's 
Ca.scara  Quinine,”  Detroit. 

K.  M.  Power  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Placing  orders  with  some  large  city 
new.spapers  for  Dillon  Lens  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Pittsimrgh  Plate  Gla.ss  Company, 
agents.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

liiTTHRAUEF  &  Ryan,  New  York,  Hand¬ 
ling  advertising  of  McKinlay,  Stone  & 
McKenzie,  Books,  New  York. 

Frank  Seaman,  New  York.  Making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  Republic  Motor 
Truck  Company,  Alma,  Mich. 

'Snitzek  Advertisino  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reported  wilt  handle  adverti.slng 
until  January  1  fOr  John  Wildl  Evapor¬ 
ated  Milk  Company,  "Every  Day”  Evap¬ 
orated  Milk,  New  York.  After  that 
date,  Harry  Porter  Company,  New 
York,  may  place  It. 

J.  WALTEm  Thompson  Company,  New 
York.  Reported  will  make  up  lists 
during  December,  using  newspapers,  for 
P,  W.  Mann  &  Co.,  "Kimball  Auto 
Jacks,”  Milford,  Masa 

Trades  Advertisino  Agency,  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  KeUs  Company, 
"Hurlburt’s  Camphor  Pills,”  Newburgh, 
N.  Y, 

R.  B.  Waite  Agency,  Springville,  N. 
Y.  Placing  20-line  t.  f.  orders  with  New 
York  State  newspapers  for  Antidolor 
Manufacturing  Company,  Springville. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


CONCENTRATE 


Nelson  Chesman  &  CO.,  St.  Louia 
Will  make  up  lists  during  the  month 
of  December,  using  newspapers  and 
farm  papers,  for  O.  L.  Chase,  "the 
Paintman,”  St.  Louis. 

Fede:ral  Advertisino  Agency,  New 
York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  about 
ninety  days,  using  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  trade  papers,  for  E.  Z.  Van 
Raalte,  Gloves  and  Silk  Underwear, 
New  York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Handles  advertising  for  Beaver  Soap 
Company,  "Grandpa’s  Wonder  Soap,” 
Dayton,  O. 

Bloomingdalb  -  Weiler  Advertisino 
Agency,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  York  city  news¬ 
papers  for  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler,  Seat¬ 
tle  and  San  Francisco.  Handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  with  some  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers  for  Tillamook  County  Creamery 
Association,  “Tilco  Famous  Cheese,” 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York.  Re¬ 
ported  will  make  up  list  during  Decem¬ 
ber  for  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Williams 
Shaving  Soaps,  Talc  Powder,  and  Toilet 
Articles,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Company,  New 
York.  Asking  rates  in  newspapers  on 
10,000  lines. 

Adolph  Deimex,,  New  York.  Placing 
copy  with  some  New  York  city  news¬ 
papers  for  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inter¬ 
national  Fur  Exchange,  St.  Louis  and 
New  York. 

A.  R.  Eluott,  New  York.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  2V4-inch  26  t.  orders  with  Eastern 
newspapers  for  John  Duncan  Sons, 
“I.iea  &  Perrin’s  Worcestershire  Sauce,” 
New  York. 

Fbrry-Hanley  Advertising  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Making  5,000  1.  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Middle  West  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Blair  Milling  Company,  “Sambo 
Pancake  Flour,”  Atchison.  Kan. 

E.  J.  Gouiston  Advertising  Agency, 
Bo.ston.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  city  newspapers  for  Dreyfus  & 
Company,  "Congress  Flannel  Shirts,” 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Hanev-Metzcer,  New  York.  Placing 
14  1.  7t.  orders  with  a  large  list  of 
newspapers  for  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Howe,  Murray,  &  Company,  New 
York.  After  January  1,  will  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  American  Ever  Beady 
Works,  “Ever  Ready  Daylo”  Flash¬ 
light  Tungsten  Batteries,  etc.,  L.  I.  C, 
New  York. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  L. 
W.  Sweet  &  Company,  jewelry.  New 
York.  Al.so  making  contracts  with 
Penn.sylvanla  newspapers  for  Mitchell 
Chemical  Company,  "Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Liniment.” 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Reported  will 
shortly  make  up  list  of  farm  papers 
for  Antikamnla  Chemical  Company,  "A. 
K.”  Tablets,  St.  Louis. 

Phiup  Kobbb  Company,  New  York. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
city  newspapers  for  Allied  Indu.strles 
Corporation,  “Crescent”  Silvertoe 
Phonograph,  New  York. 

Russei.l  Law,  New  York.  Placing 
281.  26t.  orders  with  some  Southern 
newspapers  for  Elmer  &  Amend,  Med¬ 
ical, York. 


Thi.s  is  the  day  of  concentration — in  business,  affi’icnl- 
tnre,  inininff,  industry,  manufacturing,  and  selling,  as 
well  as  in  war. 

The  concentrated  effort  of  Marshal  Focli’s  great  armies 
on  the  most  “yielding”  sector  of  the  enemy  line  will  even¬ 
tually  produce  the  greatest  victory  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

So,  too,  in  advertising  and  selling,  the  manufacturer 
having  national  or  part  national  distrihution  will  gain 
most  ground — secure  most  sales — build  most  good  will — 
by  concentrating  on  the  most  responsive  sector  in  his  field. 

The  stale  of  Indiana  possesses  all  the  necessary  quali¬ 
ties  to  make  it  an  ideal  field  for  the  general  advertiser  to 
cultivate.  It  is  ideally  located  around  the  center  of  U.  S. 
population.  It  has  prosperous  people — over  3,000,000  of 
them.  It  has  ]denty  of  wealth — more  than  it  ever  had 
before.  It  has  coal — the  mines  are  exceeding  all  records 
on  production.  It  has  war  industry — in  every  town  and 
city  factories  are  working  to  full  capacity  on  war  orders. 
It  has  unequalled  railroad  and  interurban  service.  It  has 
good  roads — more  miles  improved  than  any  other  state. 

These  facts  prove  that  Indiana  is  a  state  where  you  can 
sell  your  jiroducts  NOW,  and  where  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  and  unexcelled  for  quick  distribution  of  goods. 

The  newspapers  given  below  should  be  included  in 
rrrn/  advertising  plan  to  cover  Indiana.  They  reach  all 
the  resjionsive  peojde  and  real  buying  power  of  the  state. 


SAYS  U.  S.  HAS  BEEN  CLEAN 


George  Creel  Tells  Swiss  Journalists 

America  Never  Lied  Nor  Intrigued 

At  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Astor,  given  by  th  Swi.sa  Col¬ 
ony  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Swiss 
Club,  to  the  visiting  Swiss  journalists 
who  are  about  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  George  Creel,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
talked  of  the  objects  which  prompted 
America  to  enter  the  war. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  inviting  the 
Swiss  journalists  to  this  country  was  to 
bring  the  people  of  Switzerland  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  country,  he  said,  had  never 
employed  propaganda,  such  as  Germany 
used,  and  she  had  never  lied.  Intrigued, 
nor  cajoled  other  nations. 

"All  that  America  has  done,”  he  said, 
"has  been  clean,  open,  and  honorable. 
All  that  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  and  re¬ 
move  any  prejudices  that  may  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  Switzerland  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.” 


Blanket*’  the  State 
Use  These  Papers 


Circulation  S.OOO-linc  rate 
5,992  .01857 

5.427  .0125 

22.246  .04 

18.715  .04 

29.000  .05 

24.000  .05 

123.437  .15 

99.065  .11 

113.120  .14 

8.435  .02 

10.476  .02143 

8.140  .0215 

9.646  .01786 

26,203  .0425 

16.006  .0425 

8,221  .02 

11,003  .025 

17,138  .035 

26,212  .04 

18.388  .04 

25.412  .04 

3.210  .01071 

18,870  .04 


Anderson  llulletin  . 

Anderson  Herald  . 

F.vansville  Courier  . 

Evansville  Courier  . 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  fiazelte 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Garelte 

’Indianapolis  News  . 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

•I.afayette  Courier  . 

I.afayette  Journal  . 

Marion  I.eader-Tribune  .... 

Muncie  Press  . 

Muncie  Star  . 

Muncie  Star  . 

•Richnond  Item  . . 

•Richmond  Palladium  . 

•-South  Rend  Ttihune  . 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

•Vincennes  Capital  . 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  .... 


Women's  Ad  Clubs  in  the  Limelight 
As  a  result  of  the  codperation  of  the 
Chicago  Women’s  Advertising  Club,  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  through  the 
Women’s  National  Liberty  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  started  a  movement  to  re- 
que.st  the  services  of  women’s  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  throughout  the  country. 


•Covrrnment  statements  Oct.  1st,  1918. 

Other  circulations  Government  statements  April  1st,  1918. 

Prepnrisl  by  Uiissell  M.  Seeds  Advertlsliif  ('o.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


William  H.  Walsh  has  been  appointed 
general  advertising  manager  for 
United  States  of  the  Salada  Tea  Com¬ 
pany.  He  resigns  his  position  with  the 
publicity  department  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  to  enter  the 
Itirrer  field.  -  — 
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VAR  BOARD  TAKES  CONTROL 


AS  stated  exclusively  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week,  the  War  Industries  Board  has  notified 
manufacturers  of  news  print  that,  because  of 
critical  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  industry.  It 
Is  necessary  “to  control  and  allocate  news  print 
tonnage." 

Manufacturers  have  been  directed  to  make  no 
shipments  wittiout  permit  after  November  15,  ex¬ 
cept  of  tonnage  applying  on  existing  contracts;  and 
after  December  1  no  shipments  of  either  contract 
or  current  tonnage  are  to  be  made  without  permits 
from  the  War  Industries  Board. 

In  order  to  secure  .shipping  permits,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  manufacturers  must  submit  to  the  Board 
“complete  detailed  lists  of  unfilled  speclfication.s, 
giving  names,  tonnage,  and  order  dates  for  ship¬ 
ment:  and,  if  known,  customer’s  tonnage  require¬ 
ments.”  This  rule  must  be  followed  also  with  new 
orders  received  from  day  to  day. 

That  this  forecasts  a  policy  of  allotment  of  news 
print  tonnage,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  is  obvious.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  policy  is  being  forced  upon  the  Board  through 
the  fact  that  some  newspapers  are  alleged  to  have 
on  hand  considerable  reserve  stocks,  while  others 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  day-to-day 
supplies. 

The  Board  has  called  a  meeting  of  all  news  print 
manufacturers  for  next  Monday  In  Chicago,  for 
the  puriw.se  of  adjusting  prices  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  standards  .set  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.sion  for  the  com¬ 
panies  included  in  the  arbitration  agreement.  The 
manufacturers  not  affected  by  the  maximum  prices 
fixed  by  the.se  arbitrators — ^and  these  control  about 
half  of  the  total  tonnage  produced — are  to  be 
a.sked  to  accept  the  rulings  in  the  interest  of  a 
stal)ili7,ed  market.  This,  it  is  hoped,  would  put  an 
end  to  the  .speculative  market,  stopping  a  species 
of  profiteering  which  is  particularly  odious  as  well 
a.s  ;»  menace  to  the  national  interests. 

Thus  we  are  coming  to  a  form  of  Oovernnient 
control  of  the  news  print  indu.stry — not  control 
vested  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion,  which 
would  be  the  logical  agency,  but  by  a  Board  created 
for  the  war  emergency,  and  exercl.sing  wide  powers 
through  that  fact 

Editor  &  Puki.isher  .st.ill  believes  that  authority 
should  l)e  given  to  the  Trade  Commission  to  enforce 
its  rulings  upon  news  print  manufacturer.s.  If  the 
Commis.sion  had  been  given  that  authority  a  year 
or  more  ago  the  confusion  and  dangers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  could  have  been  avoided.  The  Con- 
gre.s.s,  however,  failed  to  meet  the  need — and  now  it 
must  be  met  by  the  exercise  of  governmental  au¬ 
thority  lodged  with  the  War  Board. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  still  believes  in  the  efficacy  of 
Government  control — exercised  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commls.sion,  which  body  has  shown  the  high¬ 
est  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  news  print  problem. 
Does  not  the  pre.sent  situation  ju.stify  publi.shers  in 
urging  upon  their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
the  need  of  prompt  legislation  to  that  end? 


PROTECTING  SERMCF^VALl’E  OF 
THE  CLASSIFIED 


AS  a  rule  the  lowe.st  advertising  rate  accorded 
by  a  new.spaper  to  anybody  is  that  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  “Situations  Wanted”  clas.sification. 
This  policy  is  based  upon  the  aim  to  serve  those 
lea.st  able  to  help  themselves.  For  a  nominal  sum 
the  worker  .seeking  employment  Is  able  to  tell  em¬ 
ployers  what  he  can  do  through  the  cla.ssified  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  of  even  the  largest  circulation. 

The  worker  who  is  able  to  find  a  job  quickly  and 
at  .small  expense  through  the  cla.ssified  column  will 
always  feel  that  the  newspaper  which  has  thus 
served  him  is  something  more  than  a  mere  news¬ 
paper.  It  becomes  a  friend,  a  cooperator  with  him 
In  his  affairs. 

There  has  long  been  at  work  a  force  which  op¬ 
poses  this  service  of  the  newspapers  in  behalf  of 
work-seeker.s.  Private  employment  agrencies, 
shrewdly  using  the  cla.ssified  columns  of  the  papers, 
prey  upon  those  who  need  work,  exacting  substan¬ 
tial  fees  for  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  ser¬ 
vice.  These  agencies  make  no  charge,  as  a  rule. 


to  employers.  When  a  business  man  advertises  for 
help  they  get  in  touch  with  him  quickly,  urging 
their  free  services  upon  him.  Few  business  men 
realize  that,  in  securing  a  worker  through  these 
agencies,  they  are  saddling  a  big  fee  on  that  em¬ 
ployee,  amounting  to  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year’s  .salary.  If  that  fact  were  to  be  brought 
home  to  them  they  would  not,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  permit  such  exploitation. 

But  business  men  who  register  their  requirements 
with  the.se  privately  owned  employment  agencies 
u.sually  act  merely  upon  the  desire  to  .secure  the 
quickest  possible  .service  with  the  leaist  trouble. 
Newspapers  should  impress  upon  them  that  the 
cla-ssified  columns  offer  this  service,  with  small  cost 
to  them  and  without  the  pos.sibility  of  profiteering 
by  a  third  party. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  newspapers  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  which  Is  considered  against  the 
public  interests.  Some  Important  newspapers  have 
already  banned  the  private  employment  agencies 
from  their  cla.s.sified  columns,  and  this  policy  should 
be  generally  adopted  for  the  protection  of  workers 
and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  priceless  public 
service  rendered  by  the  cla.s.slfied  columns. 


A  MEMORABLE  CONTEST 

The  Lilfcrty  Loan  editorials  entered  In  the  con- 
te.st  for  a  Gold  Medal  and  other  awards  are  In 
the  hands  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  Lauzanne, 
I.<>rd,  and  Carvalho.  Preliminary  work  is  well  under 
way,  and  the  distinguished  journalists  who  have 
con.scnted  to  act  for  Editor  &  Publisher  hope  to 
arrive  at  final  deci.sions  within  another  week  or  so. 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday  last  the  judges  expre.s.sed 
a  desire  to  consider  the  entries  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  identities  of  the  newspapers  or  the 
writers.  While  no  competitor  in  the  contest  would 
question  the  absolute  impartiality  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  Editor  &  Publisher  has,  of  course,  deferred  to 
their  wi.she.s,  and  the  editorials  have  been  submitted 
to  them  bearing  merely  identification  numerals. 
Through  these  the  authorship  of  the  editorials  may 
be  e.stablished  by  reference  to  the  records  kept  In 
this  office. 

The  total  number  of  entries  is  636.  These  repre¬ 
sent  a  majority  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  smaller  dailies. 
The  editorials  are  almost  uniformly  good — many  of 
them  ma.sterpleces — and  the  task  of  the  judges  is 
not  a  simple  one. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
publl.sh  a  complete  list  of  the  newspapers  competing, 
but  to  limit  the  li.st  to  the  prize  winners.  A  few  of 
the  larger  newspapers  have  he.sitated  to  enter  the 
competition  l)ecause  of  the  possibility  that  publicity 
would  be  accorded  to  non-winners;  some  others 
have  di'ciined  to  enter  because  of  the  requirement 
that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  editorial  submit¬ 
ted  should  be  given.  The  policy  of  editorial 
anonymity  is  adhered  to  rigidly,  even  in  this  in- 
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stance  of  a  patriotic  occasion,  by  a  few  of  the  more 
conservative  of  our  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  these  factors  of  difficulty  which  the 
competition  has  encountered,  the  assurance  may 
be  given  that  a  majority  of  our  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  have  gladly  participated  In  the  contest  In 
some  of  the  Important  cities  every  dally  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  has  entered  the  lists,  while  In 
others  an  almost  complete  representation  is  shown. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  Is  ready,  awaiting  the 
final  Inscription  of  the  name  of  the  newspaper  win¬ 
ning  it.  The  certificates  of  merit  for  editorials  of 
especial  excellence  await  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 
The  contest  has  been  a  success,  which  is  gratifying 
alike  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  and,  we  are  sure,  to 
the  newspaper  makers  of  the  country. 


FEEDING  THE  WASTE  BASKETS 


Hon  A.  M.  DOCKERY,  Third  Assistant  Poit- 
ma.ster-General.  calls  attention  to  the  habit  of 
many  advertisers  of  using  mailing  cards  of 
freak  sizes,  entailing  difficulties  in  handling  and 
consequent  impairment  of  the  mail  service.  He 
has  instructed  postmasters  to  confer  with  advertis¬ 
ers  who  utilize  large  cards  and  to  urge  upon  them 
standardized  sizes,  the  maximum  to  be  four  by  nine 
Inches,  In  order  that  they  may  be  handled  with 
letter  mail  without  inconvenience  or  mutilation. 

If  an  advertiser  who  denends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  mailing  cards  as  a  channel  of  communication 
with  his  trade,  could  follow  these  cards  to  their 
destinations  and  observe  the  ultimate  fate  of  such 
“adv’ertlsing”  he  would,  in  most  instances,  decide 
to  cut  out  this  form  of  appeal.  For  the  mailing  card, 
generally  speaking,  has  one  certain  destination — 
the  waste  ba-sket.  In  reaching  it  not  much  motion 
is  lost.  The  route  does  not  often  lead  by  way  of 
the  de.sk  of  the  man  for  whom  the  message  Is  In¬ 
tended.  The  mail  clerk  sees  to  it  that  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities  are  not  ob.structcd,  and  that  it  is  disposed 
of  ruthle.ssly. 

This  applies  to  the  great  bulk  of  circular  mat¬ 
ter  which  congests  the  mails.  Tons  of  good  paper 
are  wasted,  oodles  of  good  money  expended  for 
po.stage,  crippled  office  forces  burdened  with  cler¬ 
ical  work — all  fore-doomed  to  filling  over-taxed 
waste  ba.sket.s.  And  the  chief  mischief  of  It  all  Is 
In  the  fact  that  the.se  advertisers  who  use  circulars 
and  mailing  cards  do  so  in  the  belief,  or  in  the  hope, 
that  they  are  really  “advertising.” 

A  busine.ss  man  with  a  message  for  the  gener¬ 
al  public  can  be  a.s.sured  of  its  delivery  through  us¬ 
ing  advertising  apace  in  daily  newspapers.  A  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  a  message  for  his  trade  can  assure 
its  delivery  through  advertising  It  in  his  trade  news¬ 
paper.  By  this  means  no  waste  is  Involved — and 
the  waste-l>a.sket  factor  is  eliminated. 


Regent  editorials  In  Editor  &  Pubusher  urging 
the  necessity  for  publishers  to  make  immediate 
plans  for  putting  their  papers  on  the  three-cent 
basis  have  been  widely  reprinted  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  well  that  readers  of 
newspapers  should  be  told  frankly  the  facts  as  to 
mounting  co.sts  of  publishing,  that  they  may  under- 
.stand  the  necessity  for  a  higher  selling  price.  There 
is  no  prospect  for  an  early  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  or  labor,  and  these  are  now  too  high 
to  ju.stify  the  two-cent  price  for  a  complete  news¬ 
paper. 


IN  the  New.spaper  World,  of  London,  for  October 
19,  there  appeared  a  page  advertisement  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  which  attracted  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  newspaper  men  vi-sitlng  in  England,  in¬ 
cluding  our  delegation  of  American  editors  and  other 
delegations  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  India.  In  the  advertisement  was  con¬ 
veyed  a  message  of  greeting  and  fellowship  to  the 
editors  of  Great  Britain  who  have  recently  shown 
to  our  own  editors  such  whole-hearted  hospitality. 


That  Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  for  the  new.spaper 
which  wins  the  distinction  of  having  published 
the  best  editorial  in  support  of  the  fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  will  be  “worth  its  weight  In  platinum”  to  the 
fortunate  winner. 


Editor  Publisher  for  November  0,  1918 
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Man  is  like  unto  a  bird  that  sings  one  hour  and 
the  next  beats  its  wings  against  the  iron  bars. 
He  is  like  unto  an  eagle  whose  plumes  are  clipped, 
and  who  fulfils  a  barnyard  career,  conscious  that  it 
is  the  King  of  birds  and  has  a  right  to  soar  and  look 
the  sun  in  the  face. — Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


PERSOxNALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

W.  R.  Giles,  the  Peking  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  Temple  Buddhas  and  other  Chi¬ 
nese  works  of  art,  including  a  few 
paintings,  porcelains,  bronzes,  tapes¬ 
tries,  embroideries,  and  mandarin  coats 
that  he  collected  while  in  Peking,  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue 
and  59th  Street,  this  afternoon  at  2:30 
o’clock. 

Charles  H.  Lincoln,  feature  editor  of 
the  Boston  Post,  has  been  conflned  to 
his  home  with  an  attack  of  influenza  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  In  his  absence 
his  post  has  been  fllled  by  George  H. 
Lanen. 

Lieut.  Harry  R.  Saftel,  for  flve  years 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican,  was  recently  mentioned  in  the 
casualty  lists  among  the  severely 
wounded  in  action. 

Harry  P.  Phillips  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  to  accept  a  place  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Hide  and  Leather.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  been  connected  with  the  Boston 
American,  Boston  Journal,  and  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel. 

John  H.  Kilduff,  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  staff,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  exemption  board  in  Di¬ 
vision  24,  Boston,  by  Gov.  McCall. 

Homer  T.  Ashbaugh,  for  six  years 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  day  manager  of  the  Western  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  San  Francisco.  M.  E.  Baker, 
for  the  last  year  night  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Spokane,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Ashbaugh.  Hylen  L.  Smurr, 
editor  in  the  San  Francisco  -oHlce,  will 
come  to  Spokane  as  night  editor. 

Will  G.  McRae,  who  acted  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  the  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  and  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
with  the  Northwest  forces  in  France,  is 
now  covering  sports  for  the  Spokesman- 
Review. 

Robert  R.  Miller,  reporter  on  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
accepted  for  overseas  service  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  will  leave  for  France  in 
a  short  time. 

First  Lieut.  William  E.  Gibb,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Boston  Traveller  staff, 
who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  regulars,  June  7,  1917,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  at  Camp  Colt, 
Gettysburg,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
a  replacement  outfit. 

William  H.  Woodhouse,  member  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  editorial 
staff,  left  Denver  last  week  for  New 
York,  where  he  had  received  orders  to 
report  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  for 
duty  overseas. 

Fayette  S.  Gardephe,  formerly  on  the 
local  staff  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N. -Y.) 
Post-Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald.  Mr.  Gardephe  came 
to  the  Herald  as  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  but  has  been  sitting  In  as  assistant 
city  editor  during  the  illness  of  Harry 
S.  Estcourt. 

Clarence  B.  Rumery,  for  several  years 
editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Bid- 
deford  (Me.)  Record,  has  been  called  to 
the  colors  and  ordered  to  report  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  will  train  for  a  commis.sion 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

Rhya  Q.  Thackwell,  of  Evanston,  Ill., 
formerly  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 


Chicago  Herald,  is  connected  with  the 
American  Naval  Intelligence  Bureau  at 
London,  under  Admiral  Sims.  He  holds 
an  en.“ign'!i  commission! 

“Cal”  Chalmer.s,  formerly  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  and  more  recently  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Brockton  Times, 
expects  to  leave  for  over.scas  duty  with 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  next  week. 

Inez  De  Lashmutt  is  now  the  news 
photographer  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman- Revie  W. 

Percy  Morgan,  court  reporter  of  the 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  has 
been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

John  R.  Wolf,  for  flve  and  a  half 
years  city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Eve¬ 
ning  Wisconsin,  and  for  thirty  years 
connected  with  various  Milwaukee 
newspapers,  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor. 

Miss  Anna  Marie  Cheney,  Denver 
newspaper  writer,  has  received  orders 
to  report  at  an  embarkation  point  No¬ 
vember  13  to  sail  for  France  as  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  and  canteen  worker.  For 
three  years  she  was  with  the  Boulder 
News-Herald,  later  with  the  Denver  Ex¬ 
press,  then  she  served  for  several 
months  as  publicity  agent  for  the  State 
Food  Administration,  and  recently  had 
entered  the  same  department  In  the 
Mountain  Division  of  the  Red  Cross. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark.  war  expert  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  investigation 
of  conditions  on  the  European  west 
front  and,  beginning  this  week,  will 
run  a  daily  feature  describing  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences. 

Clifford  Raymond,  editorial  writer  and 
author  of  the  beautifully-imaginatlve 
“Almanack”  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  novel  entitled  “The  Mystery  of 
Hartley  Hou.se.” 

Jonathan  C.  (“Jack”)  Royle,  night 
manager  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Grace  Murphy,  of  Chica¬ 
go. 

Oney  Fred  Sweet,  of  the  Sunday  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  lately  has 
been  doing  Action  and  features  for  the 
magazine  section,  has  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  army,  tank  service,  and 
now  is  in  camp  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He 
represents  the  253d  star  on  the  Tribune 
service  flag. 

Jesse  Matteson,  president  of  the 
Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  received  a  commission  with 
the  overseas  branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  left  for  a  port  of  embark¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Matteson  at  one  time  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Evening 
American. 

George  Vanderpool,  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  Journal  staff,  after  having  twice 
been  rejected  for  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  on  account  of  defective  eyesight,, 
was  this  week  accepted  for  overseas 
service  by  the  Red  Cross  and  has  left 
for  “an  Atlantic  port.” 

Dewitt  Harry,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  and 
other  Northwestern  papers,  has  been 
wounded  in  action  In  France.  He  Is 
with  the  27th  Canadians. 

Joe  Langer,  for  a  number  of  years 
.staff  photographer  for  the  Denver  Post, 
has  left  the  paper  to  enter  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  army  news  photographic  set- 


vice.  He  entered  upon  his  training 
this  week  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

John  C.  Vivian,  former  reporter  on 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  h.as 
received  his  appointment  as  corporal 
in  a  machine  gun  company  of  marines 
at  Galveston,  Tex.  He  enlisted  flve 
months  ago,  with  his  brother,  Chaun- 
cey  Vivian,  former  editor  of  the  Boul¬ 
der  (Col.)  News-Herald. 

James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  De" 
partment  of  Journalism,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
“Instruction  in  Journalism  in  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education,”  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wa.shington. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Edward  L.  Rindgc,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal,  is  now  at  Camp  Upton. 

Edwin  F.  McIntyre,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
is  holding  down  two  jobs,  having  taken 
over  the  work  of  advertising  manager 
during  the  absence  of  Arthur  B. 
Churchill,  now  In  the  service. 

J.  P.  Simp.son,  editor  of  the  Lind 
(Wash.)  I.eader,  recentiy  purcha.sed  the 
Warden  Herald  and  is  now  printing  the 
Ruff  Review,  Wheeler  Citizen,  Nepel 
Record,  Warden  Herald,  and  Lind  Lead¬ 
er,  all  at  Lind. 

Thomas  W.  William.s,  recently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Providence  News, 
has  become  a.ssociated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Winding  Conipany  as  editor  of 
a  new  factory  paper. 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  the  English  journal- 
i.st,  gave  a  lecture  last  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  at  the  State  Education  Building,  Al- 
l>any,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Albany.  His  subject 
was,  “War,  the  Cause  and  the  End.” 

IJeut.  Gordon  R.  Hall,  son  of  Lewis 
T.  Hall,  11  Walton  Place,  Chicago,  and 
one  time  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  September  18  from  wounds 
received  in  action. 


Lieut.  John  I.  Rancourt,  a  former 
clerk  in  the  business  otllce  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  has  been  awarded  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cro.ss  for  gallantry 
in  action.  Lieut.  Rancourt  is  serving 
overseas  with  the  .  103d  Field  Artillery 
as  a  flight  observer. 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

A.  T.  Watson  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Witt  K.  Cochrane  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  as  a  solicitor.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  connected  with  the 
Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Agency,  also  of 
Chicago. 

Merrill  M.  Kelley,  for  six  years  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Federal 
Rubber  Company,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  has 
been  made  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ozone  Company  of  America,  Milwaukee. 

E.  C.  Luedke,  who  for  a  year  and 
a  half  has  conducted  an  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  agency  in  Milwaukee,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  He  will  advise  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  serves  advertisers,  and  will 
al.so  have  charge  of  the  promotion  of 
circulation. 

I’aul  E.  Faust,  of  the  Mallory, 
Mitchell  &  Faust  Advertising  Agency, 
C’hicago,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  Trades  Divi.sion  No.  1,  for  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign  which  will  shortly 
be  inaugurated  there.  Mr.  Faust’s  com¬ 
mittee  is  officially  known  as  “Adver- 
ti.slng,  Newspaper.s,  and  Magazines.” 

L.  A.  Moe.s.sner,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  has  joined  the  soliciting 
force  of  M.  C.  Watson,  newspaper  rep- 
re.sentative,  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dickson,  formerly  we.stern  man¬ 
ager  of  'Youth’s  Companion,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  publisher 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  succeeding 
F.  H.  Ralsten. 

John  L.  Sugden,  of  the  Clark  Adver- 
ti.sing  Agency,  Chicago,  has  received 
a  commi.ssion  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre¬ 
tary  for  overseas  duty.  During  his  ab- 
.sence  abroad  Fi-ed  A.  Berry  will  handle 
his  W’ork  with  the  Clark  Agency. 

Richard  C.  Gano,  for  flve  years  past 
a.ssociated  with  Lord  &  Thomas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Chicago,  mostly  as 
editor  of  Judicious  Advertising,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  connect  with  the  W.  E.  Long 
Advertising  Company,  of  Chicago,  In  a 
special  service  capacity. 


The  Tulsa  Democrat 
and  Times  Has  Signed  a 
Contract  for  the  Haskin 
Service  for  One  Year 
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WAR  CORRESPONDENT  TELLS  STORY 
OF  LIFE  IN  BASE  HOSPITALS 

Henry  G.  Wales,  of  I.  N.  S.,  Escaping  a  Thousand  Perils  of 
Battle,  Is  Seriously  Injured  in  Auto  Collision  Near 
Front — Writes  Jestingly  of  Experience 

A  MOST  interesting  letter,  illustrating  the  spirit  in  which  American  war  cor- 
•espondents  at  the  front  accept  whatever  fate  may  have  in  store  for  them, 
has  l>een  received  by  Fred.  J.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the  International 
News  Service,  from  Henry  G.  Wales,  one  of  the  front-line  correspondents  of  that 
s'.rvif’e,  who  was  recently  .seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  collision. 

’*  When  Hoyd  Gibbons,  the  wounded  war  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
arrived  on  this  side  he  s;>oke  on  many  occasions  of  the  valor  of  Wales,  who,  he 
s.'.id.  could  not  be  restrained  from  going  over  the  top  with  the  boys  whenever  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  In  this  remarkable  letter  Wales  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  woun<led. 

•  In  a  Smash-Up  on  the  Verdun  Road 


llosPiTAi,  Xo.  3,  Thursday,  Oclobt-r  17, 

1918. 

My  Dear  Chief:  Just  a  few  lines  to 
lot  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along, 
as  it  is  pretty  hard  to  write  with  my 
hand  cut  up  and  eyes  swollen  still.  1 
had  better  tell  you  what  happened  first. 
It  was  la.st  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I 
was  going  up  to  Verdun  on  the  main 
liar  le  Due- Verdun  road.  They  were 
shelling  the  road  and  everyliody  was 
hitting  it  up  pretty  fa.st.  A  truck  was 
coming  toward  us  keeping  over  to  its 
right  and  just  as  we  were  going  to  pass 
it  a  big  National  limou.sine  busted  out 


Henry  G.  Wales. 


from  l>chind  trying  to  pa.ss  the  truck, 
and,  of  course,  hit  us  fair  and  square. 
They  told  me  afterward  that  the  cars 
telescorx'd  and  were  smashed  to  Junk. 
I  don't  know,  because  the  blood  in  mj 
eyes  blinded  me.  There  were  plenty 
of  troops  moving  up  and  down  the  road 
and  some  doughboy  applied  his  first-aid 
bandage  to  my  face.  They  stopped  an 
ambulance  going  frontward,  and  put  us 
in — my  chauffeur,  Hor.sley,  and  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  other  car  and,  myself,  and 
we  beat  it  to  a  field  hosriital.  The  other 
fellow  in  the  other  car  was  killed  out¬ 
right,  I  was  told,  and  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  died  after  the  opieration.  I 
was  an  awful-looking  mess  when  I 
reached  the  hospital — blornl  all  over  ev¬ 
erything.  They  stripped  me.  X-rayed 
me,  gave  me  the  anti-tetanus  scrum 
injection,  and  then  into  the  operating- 
room.  The  surgeon  that  ojierated  on 
me  was  certainly  a  dandy,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  out  who  he  is. 
Kvery  one  who  has  reen  my  hurts  .says 
that  he  sewed  me  up  wonderfully  well 
and  .saved  my  left  eye.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  taken  ether  and  the  nurse 


told  me  not  to  buck  it,  but  take  it  easy. 
It  seemed  so  queer  to  be  lying  there. 
A'ou  could  hear  the  guns  pounding  at 
the  front  a  few  miles  away,  the  hum  of 
aeroplane  motors,  and  now  and  then 
the  rattle  of  machine  guns  when  air¬ 
planes  were  fighting. 

The  last  thing  I  remembered  as  I 
pas.sed  out  under  ether  was  the  doctor, 
saying  he  didn’t  think  he  could  save  my 
eye.  It  was  eight  o’clock  when  I  came 
out  of  the  ether  and  I  didn’t  realize 
where  I  wa-s,  except  it  was  a  great, 
large  ward  and  filled  with  fellows  who 
had  been  hit.  The  bird  in  the  next  bed 
told  me  to  keep  quiet  and  lie  down  or 
I  would  be  sick  after  the  ether.  I  was 
awfully  thirsty,  and  my  head  was  one 
solid  b.andage  from  my  neck  up,  with 
a  little  slit  at  the  mouth  and  a  tiny 
aperture  at  my  right  eye. 

Thought  of  Hii!  Friend  Cihhons 

The  first  thing  I  started  to  do  was  to 
pick  through  the  bandage  to  .see  if  I 
still  had  my  left  eye,  but  the  nurse 
came  to  give  me  a  little  water  through 
a  tulx"  and  made  me  quit.  She  .said 
she  thought  it  was  O.  K.,  but  didn’t 
know.  Well,  I  thought,  here’s  where  I 
double  with  old  Floyd  Gibbons,  and 
then  they  gave  me  a  sleeping  tablet  and 
I  went  to  .sleep.  Next  morning,  Sunday 
morning,  I  woke  up  early — six  o’clock 
— and  all  the  birds  were  talking  about 
Germany’s  request  for  an  armi.stice. 
New  guys  were  coming  in  from  the 
operating  room  and  we  would  a.sk  them 
if  the  war  was  over,  and  they  would 
.say  it  sure  seemed  to  be  going  along 
pretty  lively  when  they  left  Then  we 
could  still  hear  the  guns  pounding 
away. 

I  got  bu.sy  with  that  big  bandage  on 
my  dome  and  picked  the  .strips  aside, 
one  by  one,  until  I  got  clean  throu.gh 
to  my  left  eye.  Then  I  couldn’t  open 
it  because  it  was  .stuck  together.  I  jim¬ 
mied  around  with  that  lamp  for  a  half- 
hour  and  then  .sprung  it  open  and  found 
it  was  working. 

Ikdleve  me,  I  was  sp  thankful  it  made 
me  feel  weak  all  over,  and  a  couple  of 
officers  in  the  next  cots  who  had  been 
watching  me  figured  right  away  it  was 
O.  K.  and  working  all  right. 

Of  cour.se,  no  one  could  see  what  a 
horrible-looking  .sight  I  wa.s.  because 
this  bandage  covered  me  all  up,  the 
crow'n  of  my  head  and  ears  and  all,  be¬ 
cause  a  flying  fragment  had  cut  an 
artery  in  the  back  of  my  neck,  but  had 
stuck  in  it  and  plugged  it  up  .so  I  didn’t 
bleed  to  death.  Well,  they  a.sked  me  if 
I  wanted  to  be  evacuated  to  a  base  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  south  of  France^  and  told 
me  I  would  be  In  bed  for  three  weeks, 
so  I  a.sked  to  be  sent  to  a  base  hospital 
in  the  Paris  region,  where  I  knew  peo¬ 
ple  could  vi.sit  me.  I  wanted  particu¬ 
larly  to  go  to  Dr.  Joseph  Illake’s  hospi¬ 


tal,  because  I  knew  ”Doc”  Blake,  and 
he  is  a  great  surgeon. 

They  told  me  sure  I  could  go  if  I  could 
get  transportation,  as  they  had  none  ex¬ 
cept  the  ambulance  train,  which  was 
going  South.  Just  about  that  time  Bert 
Ford  and  Maximilian  Foster  and  Wede¬ 
kind  blew  in  to  .see  me.  They  heard  I 
was  hurt,  and  had  been  scouting 
around  for  me,  and  finally  located  me. 
They  had  a  car  and  told  the  chief  sur¬ 
geon  they  could  take  me  to  Bar  le  Due 
and  arrange  to  send  me  to  a  ba.se  hos¬ 
pital. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  hospital  with 
them,  who  was  there  but  little  Adrian 
Duff,  a  lieutenant  now,  photographing 
the  wounded.  He  mugged  me  a  couple 
of  times,  and  then  wc  rolled  down  to 
Bar,  old  George  Proctor,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Speed  King,  running  good  and 
slow,  because  1  was  pretty  shaky. 

At  Press  Headquarters,  Capt.  Gerald 
Morgan  was  a  bear  cat — he  gave  orders 
at  once  that  I  was  to  be  driven  to  Dr. 
Blake’s  ho.spital,  and  then  he  tele¬ 
phoned  "Doc”  Blake  I  was  coming.  It 
was  a  long,  tough  ride,  and  old  Bert 
Ford  came  along  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  I  was  darn  near  all  in  when  I 
reached  Dr.  Blake’s  place,  at  Avenue 
du  Bois,  in  Paris.  It  was  ten  o’clock, 
but  they  cut  off  this  big  head-gear  of 
a  bandage,  and,  believe  me,  when  I  look¬ 
ed  in  the  glass  I  never  saw’  such  a  sight 
in  my  life.  I  had  about  a  million  stitch¬ 
es  in  my  face — my  nose  had  been  nearly 
torn  off — the  flesh  part — and  it  was  all 
sewn  back  on,  with  the  long  red  ends 
of  the  .stitches  bristling  like  a  porcupine. 
-My  eye  had  been  ripped  from  the  middle 
of  my  forehead  down  nearly  to  the  ear. 


and  there  were  more  stitches  there. 
Then  my  upper  lip  was  pierced  in  a 
couple  of  places,  and  there  was  a  big, 
long  wound  behind  my  right  ear,  where 
the  artery  was  cut,  and  my  whole  map 
w’as  swollen  and  red  with  dried  clotted 
blood — some  swell  sight! 

“Doc”  Blake,  of  course,  didn’t  recog¬ 
nize  me,  but  remembered  mj^name,  and 
he  said  he  would  have  the  bandages  off 
and  let  the  air  get  at  me.  He  said  the 
operation  on  my  eye  was  remarkably 
well  done.  Next  day  they  moved  me 
here  because  they  had  no  room  left  in 
the  officers’  quarters. 

“What  Happened  to  Wales” 

Over  here.  Dr.  Chambers,  a  well- 
known  New  A’ork  surgeon,  is  taking 
care  of  me.  The  first  bird  I  met  when 
I  landed  here  was  old  Bill  Crabb,  of  the 
Marines,  w'ho  got  a  shell  in  the  legs  at 
Sois.sons  on  July  19.  Bill  is  a  captain 
now,  and  whenever  any  one  took  a  slant' 
at  me  and  said,  “Well,  what  in  hell  hap¬ 
pened  to  you?”  Crabb  said: 

“Why,  don’t  you  all  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  guy?  He  led  the  battalion 
that  attacked  the  zoo,  and  ho  got  the 
tiger.”  I  sure  look  like  it.  Then  some 
one  suggested  that  I  was  all  torn  up 
like  I  had  been  sorting  cats,  the  yel¬ 
low  ones  from  the  black  ones,  so  they 
call  me  the  cat-sorter. 

We  have  a  bird  here  who  was  invited 
out  to  go  duck-shooting  at  Mabelle  Gil¬ 
man  Corey’s  country  place,  and  darned 
if  he  didn’t  shoot  all  her  pet  swans 
and  shot  the  tail  off  her  prize  peacock. 
Then  wc  have  another  guy  with  the  top 
of  his  head  all  bandaged  and  a  terrible 
wound  that  looks  as  though  ho  was  hit 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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R0\  D.  KEEHN  NAMED 
MAJOR  JUDGE 
ADVOCATE 


Roy  D.  Kbbhn. 

Hoy  D.  Keehn,  president  of  the  Chl- 
easo  Evening  American  Publishing 
Company,  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  lilinois  Pubiishing  &  Printing 
Company,  general  counsel  and  attorney 
for  both  the  American  and  the  Herald 
&  Examiner  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  Chicago,  and  of  the  law  firm 
of  Dickinson,  Wetten  &  Keehn,  has 
been  named  Major  Judge  Advocate  in 
the  United  States  army.  He  left  Oc¬ 
tober  30  to  report  for  duty  at  Govern¬ 
ors  Island,  New  York,  and  will  serve 
with  the  Eastern  Department.  Mr. 
Hearst  gladly  granted  him  the  requisite 
leave  of  absence.  While  no  oflicial  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  Mr.  Keehn  and  some  oth¬ 
ers  wilt  be  sent  overseas  within  the 
next  couple  of  months. 

While  yet  a  student  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Keehn  became  university  correspondent 
for  the  local  Hearst  new.spapers,  and 
first  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hear.st, 
who,  shortly  after  his  graduation,  made 
him  attorney  for  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
counsel  'for  the  Chicago  Examiner  as 
well,  and  for  years  past  has  been  in  full 
charge  of  Mr.  Hear.st’s  legal  business  in 
Chicago. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club,  the  University  Club,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  Chicago  I.4vw 
In.stitnte,  and  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Chicago. 


May  Have  New  Camp  Paper 
If  present  plans  are  executed,  the 
Central  Officers’  Training  Camp  at 
Camp  Grant,  Ill.,  will  have  a  weekly 
newspaper  beginning  some  lime  next 
week.  The  name  has  not  yet  l)een  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  upon.  IJeut.  Thomas  M. 
•Mdredge,  a  former  newspaper  man,  has 
been  working  out  the  details  of  the 
editorial  end  of  the  paper  and  has  in¬ 
stituted  an  editorial  competition  among 
the  men  for  staff  positions. 


Send  ‘’Smile*  Across  the  Sea” 

City  Hall  Plaxa,  New  York,  witness¬ 
ed  a  stirring  scene  Sunday  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  relatives  of  our  fighting  boys 
lined  up  for  the  camera,  to  be  sent  to 
the  boys  “over  there”  as  movies.  This 
step  was  Inaugurated  by  W.  R.  Hearst, 
who  is  attending  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  idea  through  his  papers. 


MICHENER  TRAINS  'EM  RIGHT 


Two  Members  of  Circulation  Staff  Go 
to  Other  Papers 

Albert  R.  Michener,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  is 
likely  to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  trainer 
for  clrculator.s.  Some  time  ago  one  of 
hl.s  staff,  Murray  C.  Beck,  took  charge 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Leader,  in  which  position  he  is 
making  a  fine  record.  Now  it  is  an- 
i.ounced  that  another  member  of  Mr. 
Michener’s  force,  J.  Allen  Barrett,  who 
has  been  with  the  Telegraph  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  New-s  and  has  a.ssumed  his  new 
duties. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET  IN  ALBANY 


Joint  Convention  of  New  York  and  New 
England  Men  Nov.  19  and  20 

The  New  York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  are  to  hold  their  joint  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  Novem- 
iKsr  19  and  20. 

Health  conditions  having  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  it  is  expected  that  this  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  largely  attended  by  circu¬ 
lators  repre.sentlng  both  associations, 
and  by  visitors  from  other  States  and 
from  Canada.  President  J.  M.  Annen- 
berg,  of  the  New  York  organization,  an¬ 
nounces  that  really  vital  problems  are 
to  have  the  right  of  way,  and  antici¬ 
pates  an  interchange  of  views  and  ex¬ 
periences  which  will  be  of  the  utmo.st 
helpfulne.ss  to  all  men  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  newspapers. 


Big  (>ains  for  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
The  Chicago  Sunday  'rribune  reports 
that  its  circulation  now  exceeds  700,000, 
a  figui’e,  it  declare.s,  which  was  never 
before  attained  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
country  selling  at  the  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune.  It  sells  for  10  cents  in 
the  country  and  7  cents  in  Chicago. 
Eight  weeks  saw  an  increase  of  83,000. 
The  daily  circulation  for  October  was 
438,000. 


Correction*  in  Circulation  Figure* 

In  a  recent  adverti.scment  of  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers  in  the  Editor  &  Pi;n- 
i.isiiKR  typographical  errors  occurred 
which  under-quoted  the  circulation  of 
.several  newspapers.  The  correct  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  follows:  Grand  Rapids 
Press.  84,433;  Bay  City  Times-Tribune, 
17,515;  Flint  Journal,  25,947;  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  24,781;  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  13,574;  Saginaw  News-Cou¬ 
rier,  24,000. 


Ad  Club  for  Oskloosa 
O.skuloosa,  la.,  has  a  new  advertising 
club.  It  was  organized  October  28,  with 
H.  Garland,  president,  and  R.  J,  Shan¬ 
non,  secretary.  The  <?lub  has  affiliated 
with  the  A.s.sociated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  Iowa,  and  will  affiliate  with  the  .\s- 
.soi'iated  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Chicago  Printers  to  Increase  Prices 
Chicago  printers  announce  that  it  is 
again  necessary  for  them  to  Increa.so 
their  prices,  particularly  to  puWishers. 
They  state  that  they  have  just  increa.s- 
ed  the  wages  of  their  employees  an  aver¬ 
age  of  almost  $5  per  week,  that  the 
amount  of  printing  is  stdadily  declining, 
and  that  materials  have  increased  in 
price  from  100  per  cent,  to  4,000  per  cent, 
in  some  cases. 


Highly  Organized 
Industries 
Mean  Prosperity 
AFTER  the  WAR 

The  industrial  plants  of  New 
Jersey  are  tuned  up  to  a  high 
pitch — every  wheel  mnning  at 
maximum  speed — every  man 
at  his  greatest  efficiency — 
every  factory  at  the  peak  of 
production. 

Much — likely  most — of  this 
manufacturing  push  is  applied 
to  war  needs. 

You  may  reason  out  a  reaction 
if  peace  comes — you  may 
think  that  New  Jersey,  being 
so  largely  engaged  in  war 
work,  will  suffer  when  war 
ceases. 

Conceding  that  there  will  be  a 
shifting  of  labor,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  factory  equipment  and 
in  some  instances  reduced 
wages  paid,  level  headed  busi¬ 
ness  prophets  foresee  a  won¬ 
derful  era  of  prosperity  ahead 
for  New  Jersey  when  the  war 
is  over. 

Farseeing  Advertisers 
Will  Make  Long  Contracts 
With  New  Jersey  Newspapers 


Paper  Circulation.  Rate  5,000  line* 

A.bury  Park  Pre*.  (E)  .  7,358  .0207 

Atlantic  City  Pre**  (M)  Union  (£)....  13,135  .0350 

Camden  Courier  (E)  .  11,691  .025 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.)  .  17,445  .0314 

Hacken*ack  Record  .  5,072  .0178 

Newark  Sunday  Call  (S) .  55,417  .11 

Newark  Star-Eagle  (E)  .  57,835  .11 

MorrUtown  Record  (E)  .  3,527  .014 

Pa**aic  Herald  (E)  .  7,302  .018 

Pa**aic  New*  (E)  .  8,009  .0215 

Pater*on  Call  (M)  .  13,824  .0321 

Pater*on  Pre**-Guardian  (E)  .  11,107  .03 

Pater*on  Sunday  Chronicle  (S) .  9,615  .03 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  New*  (E)  .  8,025  .0214 

Plainfield  Courier-New*  (E)  .  7,427  .0215 

Union  Hill  (Weehawken)  Hud*on  Di*patch  14,000  .02 


Theodore  S.  Fettineer  Adrertuin*  Agency,  314  Kinney  Building,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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Veteran  Publitiher  Quits  at  82 
After  sixty-eiKht  years’  activity  as 
printer  and  publisher,  William  Water¬ 
man.  the  oldest  publisher  in  unbroken 
service  in  Massjichusetts,  has  sold  his 
two  papers,  the  Athol  and  Worcester 
West  ('hronicle  and  the  Templeton  Ke- 
corder,  to  John  I).  Kell.  Mr.  Waterman 
is  eiKhty-two  years  old.  When  with  the 
I'niversity  Press  in  Cambridge  he  set 
up  the  first  edition  of  Longfellow's 
••Hiawatha”  and  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Htowo’s  •Tncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 


Gould  Chart  of  Magazine  Circulation  Shows  at  a  Glance  How 
Much  Advertising  Is  Needed  for 
Any  City 


THK  Magazine  Circulation  Chart,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
As.sociaton  of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  one  of  many  different  steps  taken  by 
the  adverti.sing  agencies  as  a  whole  toward  standardizing  the  advertising 
business. 

Although  in  api)earancc  these  charts  look  somewhat  like  a  life  insurance 
actuary’s  table,  yet  they  are  in  reality  a  very  simple  and  practical  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  co.st  of  magazine  advertising  to  be  charged  against  the  sales  expense 
in  each  sales  district. 

Eliminates  Uncertainty  of  Results  of  Magazine  Advertising 


THE 

LOS  ANl  ELES 
EVENING  HERALD 


KiiiluKlying  everything  that  a 
great  ijaily  should,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspa|>er  in  the 
Western  half  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
most  profitable  medium  by  in- 
vestors-in-advertising. 

Evening  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

.Member  A.  H.  C. 

126-134  So.  Broadway  Lot  Angelet,  Calif. 


In  the  pa.st  the  manufacturer  could 
charge  up  his  new.spaper  adverti.sing  or 
his  street-car  advertising  or  his  out¬ 
door  advertising  agaln.st  each  sales  dis¬ 
trict  and  see  at  a  glance  whether  in 
that  district  his  adverti.sing  was  bring¬ 
ing  results  commensurate  with  the 
co.st.  But  when  it  came  to  magazines 
there  was  no  way  to  figure  that  cost 
except  by  the  geographical  lines  of  a 
State  or  merely  as  a  whole. 


women’s  magazines,  was  shown  by  the 
chart  that  he  had  493,000  circulation  for 
his  New  York  territory  of  1,000,000 
familiea  In  general,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  work  on  a  basis  of  a  2  to  1  propor¬ 
tion  of  circulation  to  familiea  In  this 
case,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  the 
advertising  had  to  be  increased.  Ads 
were  placed  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  four  New  York  pap«!rs  and  there 
was  an  immediate  Jump  in  recorded 
sales  for  that  particular  product.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  same  product  in  Ixis  .\ngelea 
however,  the  chart  showed  157,000  cir¬ 
culation  for  70,000  families  for  the 
same  fourteen  magazines.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  any  other  forms  of 
adverti.sing  could,  without  harm,  be  cut 
down  on,  as  the  proportion  of  2  to  1 
was  alrcjidy  there,  in  the  magazine  ad¬ 
verti.sing  alone.  The  purely  local  ad¬ 
vertising  was,  therefore,  radically  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  result  that  the  sales  of 
the  product  did  not  drop  at  all. 

Statistics  showed  that  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  product,  every  time  30  cents  was 
put  into  magazine  advertising,  there 
was  $1  increase  in  business,  whereas  it 
took  $1.25  in  sampling  and  $4.74  in 
street  car  adverti.sing  to  produce  the 
same  business  increase.  These  figures 
hold,  of  course,  only  for  one  special 
prmluct.  For  .something  different,  they 
might  tie  reversed.  But  the  chart 
shows  it,  in  any  case. 

Simple  Means  of  Localizing  Circulation 

What  is  also  important,  it  shows  you 
to  what  extent  eacW  city  is  covered  by 
magazines.  When  you  know  that  fact, 
you  can  readily  determine  what  should 
be  the  amount  of  newspaper,  bill-board, 
street-car,  and  other  local  forms  of  ad¬ 
verti.sing  u.sed  in  that  city  to  move  the 
goods.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  simple, 
practical  means  of  localizing  national 
circulation,  and  subdividing  it,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  cost,  into  the  same  sub- 
divi.sions  into  which  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  sulidivide  their  sales 
efforts. 

Another  client  of  one  of  the  agencies 
came  to  the  president  and  said  his 
street  car  advertising  was  paying  and 
his  magazine  adverti.sing  was  not. 

“How  much  are  you  spending  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  for  each  form  of  adver¬ 
ti.sing?”  the  president  asked  him.  The 
advertl.ser  did  not  know.  “How  much 
in  Seattle?”  The  answer  was  the  same. 

“But  I  know,”  continued  the  agency 
president,  taking  out  the  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  chart  of  that  client.  "You  are 
spending  just  $27  a  month  for  your 
magazine  advertising  in  Spokane  and 
$58  a  month  for  your  advertising  in 
Seattle,”  pointing  to  the  figures  on  the 
chart,  "('an  you  expect  much  of  a  re¬ 
turn  on  that  outlay?”  The  client  had 
to  admit  that  he  could  not. 

This  chart  will  explain  to  many 
agencies  the  reason  why  their  clients’ 
(Continued  on  page  34.) 


The  CHICAGO  EVEN. 

ING  POST  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  Chicago  to 
show  a  gain  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  for  1917. 

CTHE  STAR  LEAGUE 
consists  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Terre  Haute  Star 
and  Muncie  Star, — each  leads 
in  its  field  and  is  invaluable 
in  covering  Indiana. 

CTHE  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  NEWS  and  DEN- 
VER  TIMES  have  dosed  the 
greatest  year  of  their  career 
and  are  Denver’s  premier 
newspapers. 

CTHE  LOUISVILLE 
HERALD  on  December 
31  finished  thirty  months  of 
consecutive  gains  and  has 
practically  no  competition  in 
the  morning  newspaper  field 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Shaffer  Group 


Uraiber  Andlt  BorMi  of  ClrailattaM. 
'worn  Net  Paid  Ctrealatioa  far  a 
Mentha  Badlaa  April  1,  1018 


W*  fuaraDte*  tbo  Urtrat  wMU  bom* 
arllTered  cTaulag  clreulattoa  la  tha  tradr 
tfiTlKin  of  Now  Orlcaaa. 

To  reaeb  a  largo  aiajorlty  of  tbo  tradr 
proopeeU  In  tbo  local  torrlton  tbo  autoo 
la  Uio  logical  and  ocuaumie  modlna. 

Circulation  data  aant  on  roqoaat. 

Tha  a.  C.  BBCKWITH  SPBCIAL 
AGBNCY 

Solo  roroign  Bapraaantatlooa 
New  Yerk  f^hlaage  ft.  Laala 


VIRGINIA,  MINNESOTA, 

with  a  population  of  18, 000. has 
more  municipal  improvement 
than  any  other  town  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States. 


The  practical  result  of  thl.s  was  that 
magazine  advertising  was  called  pub¬ 
licity,  blue  sky,  hot  air — any  old,  in¬ 
definite  thing  which  a  disgruntled  and 
cynical  manufacturer  or  envious  com¬ 
petitor  might  feel  like  naming  it.  But 
when  all  of  the  advertising  agencies, 
in  hearty  cooperation  with  all  of  the 
magazines,  got  together  the  detailed 
circulations  by  cities  and  localities,  thert 
it  wa.s  a  very  easy  matter  to  sot  down 
the  cost  in  any  city  or  locality  of  any 
.size  space  for  the  total  list  of  the  for¬ 
ty-four  magazines  selected.  No  maga¬ 
zine  is  on  the  list  unle.ss  it  has  a  na¬ 
tional,  Important  influence  in  the  home. 

I.,aying  this  chart  down  on  the  table 
in  front  of  you,  it  requires  only  a 
glance  to  find  out  how  much  you  are 
spending  for  magazine  advertising  in 
Boston,  or  St.  I.K)uis,  or  Dallas,  or  Min- 
neapoii.s,  or  any  other  city  of  25,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Your  total  circulation  of 
the.se  magazines  in  any  city  shows  you 
at  a  glance  the  character  of  that  city, 
the  degree  of  its  education,  the  extent 
of  iLs  buying  power,  the  volume  of  its 
retail  business,  the  numlxir  of  its  white 
families,  and  other  marketing  data  of 
value  in  merchandising. 

How  the  (]hart  Works 

Taking  a  concrete  Instance  of  the 
working  of  the  chart,  a  particular  cli¬ 
ent,  running  advertising  in  fourteen 


Daily  Enterprise 

BeprwentatlTb 
ROniSHT  B.  WARD 
229  Ptftb  At*.  B  8.  Wabash  At*. 

New  York  Otaieazo 


A  Circulation 

More  than  doubled  in  5  yes 
Pcs  Moinet  Register 
and  Tribune 


BALTIMORE 

has  THE  NEWS 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORTS 

(  Urn  mmMmt  Mmfl  It 


with  an  averaze  rirrulation 

1 1 3,840 

1  'll  O  A  C  Net  Paid 
X  *3  9  vl  O  Sunday 

fur  the  month  of  October,  1918. 

Comparative  Kisarea 

DAILY  HUNDAY 

1918  113,840  123,205 

1917.  90,988  83,262 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c - 12c  Per  Week 

KKLLY-SlflTH  COMPANY 
2  I  Pit  h  Avenu*  Lgtton  Building 

NEW  YORE  CHICA(K> 


Gain.  28,852-25%  39,943-48% 

Unitiniorr’a  Faalrat  (iiroTvinK 
l>a|ier — THK  NBWS. 


L  k). 

AilvcrtlKlns  Manager 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
KsHtarn 
Riprexcntatlve 
Trlbiinr  Hid*. 

New  York 


K.  LCTZ 
Wcatrrn 
Rcpnwntallve 
rir.t  Nat.  Bk. 
Bhls..  CUaago 
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Press  Gallery  Held  Senate 
for  U.  S.  Reply  to  Kaiser 

Cave  Legislative  Body  Full  Text,  Re¬ 
layed  by  Arthur  Henning,  a  Few 
Minutes  After  it  Was  Released 

James  D.  Preston,  the  guidln;;  sidrit 
of  the  CongressionHl  press  galleries  at 
Washlngrton,  performed  a  national  ser¬ 
vice  in  connection  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  President  Wilson’s  reply  to  the 
peace  overtures  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  peace  debate  started  In  the  Senate 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  there  was 
all  manner  of  conjecture  over  the  prob¬ 
able  tone  of  the  Pre.sldent's  reply.  When 
it  became  known  shortly  after  3  o'clock 
that  Secretary  of  State  I.Anslng  would 
make  public  the  President's  reply  at 
6:30  o’clock,  Preston  Informed  Senator 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  to  keep 
the  Senate  In  session  until  the  reply 
was  given  out. 

This  was  an  unprecedented  event  In 
Itself,  but  the  Importance  of  Preston’s 
initiative  was  further  demonstrated, 
when  the  Senate  applauded  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Williams  cheered  loudly  as  the  press 
copy  of  the  note  was  read  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  by  Senator  Hitchcock. 

Preston  arranged  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  men  of  the  A.  P.,  U.  P.,  and 
I.  N.  S.  and  with  Arthur  Henning,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  “Larry”  Hills, 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  to  flash  the  text 
of  the  note  to  the  Senate  gallery.  Hen¬ 
ning  was  the  first  to  reach  Preston  on 
the  phone.  Preston  fixed  up  a  type¬ 
writer  near  his  desk  phone,  and  the  text 
was  read  by  Robert  B.  Smith,  Senate 
man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  Stuart 
Godwin,  of  the  Sun  bureau.  It  was 
handed  to  Senator  Hitchcock  within  a 
few  minutes  after  Secretary  Lansing 
had  given  it  out. 

Besides  making  a  good  story,  the 
Senate,  by  remaining  In  session,  enabled 
the  correspondents  to  obtain  senator¬ 
ial  comment  on  the  note  without  call¬ 
ing  senators  from  their  dinners  to  hear 
the  text  over  telephones. 


i  Chicago  Trade  Press  Postpones  Meeting 
The  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association 
postponed  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
from  the  evening  of  November  1  to  No¬ 
vember  8,  on  account  of  the  Influenza 
ro.strlctions  of  the  local  Board  of  Health. 
Important  matters  are  scheduled  for 
consideration,  owing  to  certain  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  local  printing  trade.  A 
dinner  at  6  P.  M.  will  precede  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 


Passaic  Newspaper  Man  Killed  in  France 
Lieut.  Malcolm  Q.  Vande  Water,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  advertising  and 
reportorial  staffs  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Dally  Herald,  and  a  member  of  the 
Pica  Club,  a  newspaper  man’s  organ¬ 
ization,  died  recently  from  wOunds  re¬ 
ceived  In  action.  Lieut.  Vande  Water 
also  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Washington  Timea 


Stacy  Buys  Iowa  Falls  Sentinel 
R.  A.  Stacy,  of  Adair,  la.,  has  bought 
the  Iowa  Falls  Sentinel,  and  will  give 
the  publication  of  the  paper  his  person¬ 
al  attention.  The  Sentinel  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  papers  of  Iowa,  having  been 
started  In  1856.  It  was  at  that  time 
published  In  Eldora,  and  was  known  as 
the  Hardin  County  Sentinel.  The  plant 
was  removed  to  Iowa  Falla  In  1865. 


Editor  <%  Publisher  for  November  9,  1918 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

I  (/infer  thit  eaptUm  tee  ihall  print,  each 
vcik,  Irltcrg  from  uur  rcadcra  on  lubjecta  o/ 
intrrcgt  connirted  inith  ncimpoper  publiahlng 
and  mdvrrtigina.  Any  publither  who  dciir.ia 
help  <n  the  toluHon  of  Mg  problcmg,  or  who  hag 
pronounnd  vi>wg  vn  any  gubfict  connected  with 
the  huninigg,  Ig  Inoilid  to  cimtiibute  to  thig 
column.  Wc  are  confldint  that  gurh  a  column 
ran  be  made  of  great  value,  through  the  oo- 
operatUm  of  our  readerg, — Kii. ) 


Suggests  Form  Book  for  Reports 

I'M.,  OctiiSici'  2.%. 

To  the  Rditob  h  Pcbusiieb: 

'Hie  (lovenmipiit  eractn  so  mnny  illlterent  ro- 
|»rl«  frim  ninvniwpm  tliew  (Isyn  Hint  It  |.i 
I'lr.unt  iirei'xnary  tbit  one  mnn  be  eiiiirioynl 
to  <*<nu|ily  with  these  rr<|iiiretneiitn.  On  aei'oiint 
of  nboTtsKe  of  help  amt  many  otilier  reasons, 
toils  Is  a  IinnlHlihi,  esiieelally  on  siimll  country 
IM-WSpalX'IKI. 

Do  you  know  cf  any  form  whoretiy  tliene  re¬ 
ports  can  be  dmmIc  froui? 

'It  w'inns  to  tOie  writer  that  a  fonn  book 
itlioiilil  be  Introiloceil  wberHn  coiihl  be  kept 
tliene  reports.  War  Hoard  roisirtn,  Fisleitil 
Tniile  Outunilsslon  reportn,  advertiHliiR  n-|iorta, 
nml  Hie  land  only  kmM-s  what  other  reportn. 

t^n  you  tall  us  wtliere  we  can  secure  Uiese 
forms.  Id  there  are  any  In  exintence?  (Do  the 
B.  O.  AiHtltlng  Coiuininy  have  them? 

L.itianon  N’afWs  I'lfb'.lnlilnx  Cominiiiy, 

A.  It.  SciiBure,  Prcnldent. 

TO  FIX  TRADE  PRESS  STANDARDS 


Association  Appoints  Commit’.ee  to  Look 
Into  Trade  Paper  Problems 
The  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association 
has  appointed  a  special  committee  on 
standards,  consisting  of  H.  M.  Ka.stman, 
of  the  Hotel  Bulletin;  J.  A.  Gilbert,  of 
Office  Appliances,  and  A.  W.  Tibbitts,  of 
the  Seed  World. 

The  new  committee  now  is  collecting 
from  each  individual  member  a  recent 
issue  of  his  publication,  accompanied  by 
advertising  rate  card,  together  with 
any  other  data  that  may  be  helpful  to  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  trade  paper 
publi.shers  as  a  body. 


Set  Type  in  the  ’Forties 
Marlin  C.  Dilworth,  printer,  who  died 
recently  in  Northampton,  Ma.ss.,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-ttve,  started  setting  type 
at  fifteen,  when  ,he  came  over  from 
Ireland.  In  April,  18.>3,  he  set  type  on 
the  first  Issue  of  the  Machias  (Me.) 
Union,  a  paper  still  going.  In  1856, 
during  the  Buchanan  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  he  got  out  the  first  copy  of  the 
Machias  Republican,  and  was  foreman 
on  that  paper  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 


And  Still  'They  (^ome 
The  war  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  .staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal.  When  fighting  began, 
the  editorial  department  iKia.sted  only 
two  women  employees.  Now  It  has 
fourteen:  photographers,  arti.sts,  re¬ 
porters,  not  even  excluding  one  in  the 
sport  department. 


Preacher  Loseu  Appeal 
Albant,  November  7. — The  Court  of 
Appeals  has  handed  down  a  decision 
dismi.sslng  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Sed- 
ley  E.  Lee,  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Negro 
Baptist  Church  of  Flatbush,  from  the 
Judgment  of  the  lower  courts  against 
him  In  his  action  to  recover  310,000  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  alleged  libel  published  in 
the  Brooklyn  Dally  Timea 


Draft  May  Undo  Cupid’s  Work 
Cupid  will  unite,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  draft  will  part.  Miss  Ixils  E. 
Stevens  and  George  D.  Shrlver,  fellow- 
artists  In  the  commercial  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Newa  Their  engagement  has  just  been 
announced. 


The  Following  Newspapers  aie  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  auditors 
or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants,  any 
and  all  bills,  news-agents'  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 


MIS.SOl/RI 


Blrmlntham  . NBTWS 

Arerace  circulation  for  June,  1018,  Dally 
48,300;  Sunday,  63,705.  Printed  2,866,884 
llnea  more  advertixing  than  Ita  neareat  com¬ 
petitor  In  1017. 


CAI.IFORNIA 

Loa  Angelea . EXAHINBR 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporta  ahow  largeat  Uomlns 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greataat  Borne 
Detlrery. 


GEORGIA 

AtlanU  . DAILT 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN. 
CIrciiUtlon  dally  82,687;  Sunday  100.287. 
The  largeat  8c  afternoon  circulation  In 
America.  The  greataet  Sunday  circulation 
In  thia  aectlon  of  the  South. 


St.  Loula  . . POST-DISPATCB 

Daily  Erening  and  Sunday  Homing 
la  the  only  newapaper  In  Ita  territory  with 
the  l>eeutiful  Rotograrure  Picture  Section 
The  POST-DISPATCH  aella  more  papere  In 
St.  Ix>iila  and  auburba  every  day  In  the 
year  than  there  am  homea  In  the  city. 

Circulation  for-entlra  year  1017: 

Sunday  average . 881.201 

Daily  and  Sunday . 1S4  508 


NEW  JERSEY 


Ellaabetb  . . JOURNAL 

Pateraon  .  PRESS-CBBONICLB 

Plainfleld . COURIER  NEWS 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 


New  York  Clty....IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- 
AUERICANO. 


II.1.INOIS 

Joliet  (Circulation  18,100  BEBAU>-NCW8 


IOWA 

Dee  Uolnea . SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Uember  Audit  Burean 
of  CIrculatlona. 


l.uriSIANA 

New  Orleana  . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MINNESOTA 

HInneapoIla  .  TRIBUNE 

Homing  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Butte .  MINER 

Average  dally,  14,0<XI;  Sunday,  28,878,  for 
8  montha  ending  April  1,  1018. 


New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewlah  Dally  that  no  general 
advertlaer  ahould  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yoiingatown . VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie . TIMES 

Wllkee  Barra . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

Naahvllla .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Houaton . CHRONICLI 

The  Chronicle  guaranteee  a  clrcnlatloa  ol 

60.000  dally  aud  3.8,000  Sunday, 

VIRGINIA 

Ilaniaonburg . DAILT  NEWS-RECORD 

Ldirgeet  eircniatlon  of  any  dally  paper  in  the 
famoua  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattio .  POST-INTELLIGE.VCEB 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  puhllahera  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertlaer  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhanative  Invaatigatlon: 

GEORGIA 

Athen .  BANNER 

A  gilt-edge  aubecriptlon — not  a  mere  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVEN 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln...  (Ctr.  128.S»t) . .  .FREIE  PRESSE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Johnatown . DAILT  DEMOCRAT 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world- 

“Hearst’s  Features  Always  Lead" 

Write  for  booklet. 

Millioa  Dollar  F««tiir«  Serrico*' 

The  Intemational  Feature  Service 

729  SovoBtk  Avo.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hin<ienl>urg  Approves 
"I  approve  the  steps  taken  toward 
peace,"  says  Hindenburg.  The  only  ef¬ 
fective  steps  taken  toward  peace  have 
l>een  made  by  Allied  soldiers. 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers*  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 


AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detfoit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinnati 

Atlanta  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


INFLUENZA  TAKES  GEORGE  LOUIS 


Chicago  Advertising  Man  Was  Composer 
of  Official  Press  Club  Song 

George  L.  Louis,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Pre.ss  Club  and  the  Chicago 
Adverti.sing  As.sociation,  died  suddenly 
last  week  from  influenza. 

He  was  advertising  manager  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  for  several  of  the  country’s 
largest  national  advertisers,  among 
them  A.  Stein  &  Co.,  of  “Paris  Garter” 
fame,  from  which  association  he  re¬ 
signed  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
Arnold  Joerns  Advertising  Company  a 
year  or  so  ago.  More  lately  he  had  been 
doing  free-lance  writing  for  various 
trade  papers  and  conducting  special  bus¬ 
iness  investigations.  His  business  ar¬ 
ticles  in  Sy.stem  (Chicago)  six  or  seven 
years  ago  won  him  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  and  brought  him  into  demand  as  a 
speaker.  The  song  offlcially  recognized 
by  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago  was  com¬ 
posed  by  him  for  use  in  the  club’s 
“Scoop”  show  in  1912. 


TERRANCE  SHUFELT  DIES 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Foreign  Advertiting  Bepretenlativei. 

I.  A.  KI.BIN.  JOHN  l^^UASS. 

Mplrno'ltan  Tower,  Peopiea  Ga«  Bid*. 
New  Tork  Chlraiio. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Pabliiker 

**Tho  only  Bufate  aewapaper  that  c«a- 
■ort  iti  advertiting  columnt  Many  of 
nur  advertiten  ute  our  celumat  exclotive- 
ly.  The  above  it  one  of  the  aany  rea- 
foot  why.” 

UEMBES  A  B.  C 
Pgrgtgn  Advirttnng  RtprggtnteStvgi 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
jao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

I 

'  Morning 
Record 

Meriden,  Conn. 

'  has  over 

i  35  Per  Cent. 
More 

,  Circulation  . 

PROVED,  than  the  other 
local  paper  CLAIMS 

Record’s  Sworn  NET  P.AIDsix 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1918 

6,648 

j  The  Record  ia  THE  ONLY 
I  Meriden  paper  that  is  a 
member  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
t  reau  of  Circulations. 


l)es  Moines  Ad  Club  Attends  Prominent 
Member’s  Funeral  in  Body 

Terrance  Shufelt,  prominent  member 
of  the  Des  Moines  Ad  Club  and  one  of 
the  bc.st  known  advertising  men  In 
Iowa,  .^ied  at  the  base  hospital.  Camp 
Dodge,  from  pneumonia  following  an 
attack  of  Spanish  influenza.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  reclamation  depart¬ 
ment  at  Camp  Dodge  and  had  been  ill 
for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Shufelt  was  editor  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Uetail  Clothier’s  Bulletin  for  two 
years  prior  to  entering  the  army,  in 
June.  Before  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  vigilance  work  of  the  Associated 
Adverti.sing  clubs  of  Iowa. 

“Terry,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  fa¬ 
miliars,  was  a  sergeant,  and  was  to  be 
commissioned  within  two  weeks.  He 
was  23  years  old.  He  got  his  first  ad¬ 
verti.sing  experience  on  the  Clinton  Her¬ 
ald.  Later  he  took  a  position  with  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  in  the 
adverti.sing  department. 

Members  of  the  Des  Moines  Ad  CTub 
paid  their  last  tribute  by  marching  In 
a  body  to  the  undertaking  parlors  where 
services  were  held.  His  is  the  first  gold 
star  in  the  Des  Moines  Ad  Club  service 
flag. 


Robert  Rudd  Whiting  Dies 
Robert  Rudd  Whiting,  former  editor 
of  Ainslee’s  Magazine  and  once  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  lately  a  member  of  the 
Creel  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  died  from  Pneumonia  in  his  homo 
at  Darien.  Conn.  He  had  returned  only 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  trip  around 
the  country  with  a  number  of  visiting 
Italian  editors  and  was  so  thoroughly 
tired  from  the  tour  and  his  work  in 
Washington  that  he  fell  an  easy  victim 
to  the  disease. 


Courier-News  Ad  Manager  Dies 
Herbert  B.  Smith,  for  nearly  five 
years  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  died 
last  Sunday  from  pneumonia,  following 
an  attack  of  Influenza. 


O’Leary  Balks  at  Examination 
Jeremiah  O’Leary,  former  editor  of 
Bull,  now  on  trial  in  New  York  for 
con.splracy  to  obstruct  the  .selective 
draft,  rcfu.scd  to  permit  two  physicians 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  to  examine  him 
as  tb  his  physical  condition.  O’Leary 
was  removed  to  the  ho.spital  suffering 
from  influenza. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Paul  Bbuneh,  at  v'arious  times  during 
the  last  three  years,  court  reporter, 
city  editor,  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Daily  Capital,  died  last 
week  from  pneumonia  following  •influ¬ 
enza. 

Thomas  E.  Paxton,  city  editor  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Morning  Democrat,  died 
from  Spanish  influenza. 

Ralph  Butler,  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  business  office  of  the  Denver 
Po.st,  and  previously  with  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  died  last  week 
from  pneumonia. 

Lieut.  Chbbthi  L.  Muller,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  died  re¬ 
cently  In  the  South  Park  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  pneumonia  following  influ¬ 
enza. 

Gex>rgr  W.  Liuobll,  at  one  time  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Montreal  Her¬ 
ald,  bbut  who  has  been  out  of  newspaper 
work  for  some  years,  died  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  in  hi.s  eighty-third  year. 

Lieut.  Walter  W.  Goddard,  Jr.,  avia¬ 
tion  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  is  re- 
t>ortcd  killed  in  an  airplane  accident 
on  a  training  field  in  France.  Lieut. 
Goddard  was  the  son  of  Walter  W.  God- 
diird,  publisher  of  the  East  Peoria,  (Ill.) 
Post,  and  for  more  than  three  years 
prior  to  his  enlistment  was  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
(,’liicago  Tribune. 


LAURENCE  JERROLD  DIES 


London  Daily  Telegraph  Correspondent 
Was  Dean  of  Paris  Corps 
Laurence  Jerrold,  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
dean  of  the  English  correspondents  in 
Paris,  is  dead  from  pneumonia  following 
an  attack  of  influenza. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1873,  was 
educated  at  Paris  University,  where  he 
received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  let¬ 
ters  and  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

Besides  his  work  as  a  new.spaper 
man,  he  wrote  several  books  on  French 
life  and  translated  into  French  some  of 
the  poems  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  poet. 


H.  R.  Thatcher  Pead  of  Pneumonia 
Spanish  influenza  claimed  Harry 
Bilker  Thatcher,  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
risonburg  (Va.)  Independent,  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  pneumonia  after  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  influenza.  Mr.  Thatcher 
first  went  to  Harrisonburg  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Dally  News-Record. 


C.  B.  Fall  Dies 

Charles  Barker  Fall,  night  advertis¬ 
ing  deskman  of  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
dead  from  pneumonia  which  followed  an 
attack  of  influenza.  Mr.  Fall  had  been 
connected  with  the  Herald  advertising 
staff  for  the  18  years  and  was  widely 
and  very  favorably  known  in  his  field 
of  work.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Me., 
39  years  ago.  He  leaves  a  widow,  twin 
sons,  his  father,  and  one  brother. 


Herbert  Rosenthal  Victim  of  Pneumonia 
Herbert  Rosenthal,  financial  editor  of 
the  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died  Mon¬ 
day  as  a  re.sult  of  pneumonia.  He  be¬ 
came  an  employee  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  1906,  and  advanced  rapidly  from  a 
police  and  court  reporter  to  an  au¬ 
thority  on  finance.  Ho  represented 
several  New  York  financial  papers. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  circulator  who 
knows  how  to  eliminate  waste  and  still 
develop  circulation?  Use  Editor  A 
Publisher’s  classified. 


The  Care  of  the  Mind  and  Body 

is  the  absorbing  subject  on  which 

H.  Addington  Bruce 

writes  daily  for  The  Associated 
Newspapers.  This  feature  may  be 
had  only  by  members.  If  your  city 
is  not  already  taken,  wire  or  write 
for  membership  rates  on  “the  essen¬ 
tial  service." 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 

f|i)r|lbentn0  ^laf 
*^0ne  Edition  Daily’’ 

.  2  cents 

There  is  one  copy  of  The  Evening 
Star  sold  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  every  four  or 
live  persons,  the  total  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  included. 
Net  A.B.C.  Circulation  2  Cent  Basis 
March  1st,  1918—98,714 


Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  some  of  your  work 
with  the  magazine  and  book  publishers.  We 
will  handle  your  manuscripts  promptly  and 
rfhciently  and  keep  you  posted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  consider  the 
work  of  experienced  writers  only.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Why  Does 

QI(ie  Betroit  Jfree 

’'Miekigan’t  Oreatett  Newspaper." 

Carry  more  adverttsin*  In  the  foreign  field 
than  any  other  Detroit  newspaper  T 

BECADSB 

The  Free  Preaa  has  both  quantity  and  Quality 
in  circulation  and  la  the  only  momins  news¬ 
paper  aerring  Detroit  and  aurroundlns  ter¬ 
ritory. 

VERREE  A  (Peteka  i  New  York 

CONKLIN 

The 

Pittsburgh  9 
Post 

has  the  second 
largest  morn-  ^ 
ing  and  Sunday  dren* 
lafion  in  Pittshnrgh. 

Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribuna  Bldg. 
Naw  York  City 
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THROUGH  THE  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

of  Emtor  &  PUBUSHKR  you  may  sell  that  second-hand  equipment — press,  linotype, 
mailer,  anything  used  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper.  Mechanical  equipment 
which  4a  siill  useful  ia  marketable — and  a  classified  ad  will  find  the  market  for  you. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  tine,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  toords, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


An  Able  Enthusiastic 
Publisher 

experienced  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
field  wants  to  make  a  new  connection 
in  which  creative  work  will  tell.  His 
experience  covers  the  editorial  as  well 
as  the  business  side;  his  integrity  is 
unquestioned.  Is  getting  $76  per  week, 
in  New  York  city,  and  is  considering  a 
change  only  to  get  away  from  a  blind 
alley.  Being  married,  with  three  young 
children,  draft  status  is  satisfactory. 
On  a  publication  of  broad  liberal  news 
— that  plays  the  game  ably  and  fairly — 
he  will  be  "the  man  you  are  looking 
for”  to  hold  ground  won  and  to  win  more 
no  matter  what  the  odds.  Address  I, 
973,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

Mr.  Publisher:  Do  you  want  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  to  manage  your  paper,  who  can 
.save  you  money,  develop  your  organi¬ 
zation,  and  at  the  .same  time  handle 
your  help  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
a  maximum  of  production  out  of  a 
minimum  of  labor?  Nothing  in  your 
plant  should  be  wasted.  I  can  save  it. 
Now  employed,  but  want  to  make  a 
change  where  opportunity  is  greater. 
Know  both  ends  of  a  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  968,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


An  Able,  Enthusiastic 
Publisher 

experienced  in  the  weekly  and  the  dally 
fields,  seeks  a  new  connection  in  which 
creative  work  will  tell.  His  experience 
covers  the  editorial  as  well  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  side;  his  integrity  Is  unquestioned. 
Salary  in  New  York  city  is  now  $75  a 
W'eek  in  a  position  he  has  held  for 
eight  years,  and  he  is  considering  a 
change  to  get  away  from  a  blind  busi¬ 
ness  alley.  Being  married,  with  three 
young  children,  his  draft  status  Is  .satis¬ 
factory.  On  a  publication  of  broad,  lib¬ 
eral  view.s,  that  plays  the  game  ably  and 
fairly,  he  would  be  the  bu.siness  man 
you  are  looking  for  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  and  to  build  the  business.  What 
I  would  like  (and  here  let  me  drop  the 
dignified  but  cumbersome  third  person) 
is  a  connection  in  which  I  would  get 
a  .salary  and,  soon,  a  working  Interest. 
Address  I,  975,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  dally 
newspaper  in  large  field  after  healthy 
circulation  Increase.  No  schemes.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  976,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted 

Editor  of  trade  paper  or  assistant. 
Experienced  and  reliable.  Can  handle 
all  detail.s,  make-up,  etc.  References 
given.  Seeks  steady  position.  Moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Age  62.  G.  F.  Saward,  806 
Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Managing  Editor 

Thirty-one  years  old,  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  acquainted  in  all 
departments.  Experience  ranges  from 
small  towns  to  Chicago.  Three  years 
with  Associated  Press.  Married,  sober 
and  not  afraid  of  any  job.  Exfempt  from 
draft  for  physical  reasons  which  have 
no  bearing  on  ability  in  civil  life.  If 
you  need  a  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
your  plant,  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Address  I,  974,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man 

A  capable,  convincing  salesman,  com¬ 
petent  to  manage  entire  department, 
available  now.  Married;  age  35;  in 
Class  4-A.  Address  I,  969,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position;  can  furnish 
best  of  references;  now  employed  by 
large  city  daily,  doing  special  road 
work.  Address  I,  970,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


You  Need  a  Correspondent 

or  representative  in  the  growing  north¬ 
west.  I  am  the  man  you  want.  C.  W. 
Gross,  1027  Bellevue  Court,  Seattle. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  In  large  and  small  cities, 
wants  to  make  a  change  at  once  and  is 
open  for  a  proposition  with  a  newspaper 
that  can  u.se  a  first-class  executive.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  959,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

of  ability  wants  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  19  years’  experience; 
40  years  old,  not  liable  to  draft;  high¬ 
est  references.  Address  I,  971,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Capable,  thoroughly  trained,  reliable 
newspaper  man,  now  employed,  de.slres 
change.  Open  for  managing  editor, 
telegraph  or  news  editor’s  desk.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience,  energy,  ability,  snap, 
and  judgment.  Above  mediocre  stan- 
d.ard.  Salary  must  be  equal  to  quality 
of  service.  Address  I,  965,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager,  Adv.  Mgr. 

of  splendid  ability,  experience,  appear¬ 
ance  and  per.sonallty,  seeks  position  im¬ 
mediately,  account  of  disappointment. 
Photo  and  references  are  convincing. 
Weekly  and  daily  experience.  Knows 
classified  advertising;  clever  writer. 
Age  35;  married;  draft  exempt.  Ad¬ 
dress  I,  977,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cants  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Clerk  Wanted 

for  office  work,  circulation  department. 
New  York  newspaper.  Experience 
neces.sary,  either  bookkeeping,  tabulat¬ 
ing  accounts  and  news  dealers’  galley 
work.  Steady  position;  good  salary  for 
competent  employees.  Vacancies  due  to 
draft.  Box  I,  962,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulator 

A  newspaper  with  6,000  circulation  in 
city  of  45,000,  wants  live,  resourceful 
circulation  man  to  take  over  field  and 
build  up  circulation.  Address  I,  978, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  twenty  cents  per  Mne.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Republican  weekly.  Industrial  town, 
five  thousand.  Linotype.  Well  equip¬ 
ped  job  plant.  Bargain  quick  buyer. 
Editor  overseas.  Citizen-Herald,  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y,  Address  I,  973,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Wanted  at  Once 
Country  Circulator 

By  big  dally  in  South.  In  fir.st  letter 
tell  age,  fuli  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  I,  979,  care  the  Editor 
and  Publl.sher. 


For  Sale 

Linotype,  model  "K,”  one  extra  maga¬ 
zine,  excellent  condition.  Located  in 
North  Carolina.  May  be  bought  at  a 
bargain;  part  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
Address  C,  101,  care  Hamilton  Court, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  TOBACCONIST 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


$100,000  for  Investment 

in  a  daily  newspaper  property  located 
near  New  York  City.  Offering  must 
interest  a  practical  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Proposition  R.  P. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 


homely  little  brown  and  white  bag,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  Bull  Durham.  It’s  in 
khaki  now — you  can’t  buy  it  any  more. 
But  you’ll  be  patient — you'll  wait.  And 
when  Bull  Durham  DOES  come  back 
you'll  ask  for  it  in  the  same  old  way. 
You’ll  l>e  true  to  that  homely  sack — ■ 
you’ll  feel  more  kindly  than  ever  to  it 
U'cause  it  has  been  making  the  fight  a 
little  easier.  The  Manufacturer  has  the 
right  idea — it’s  our  local  tobacconist  who 
.«its  back  and  says;  'Oh,  let  THEM  do 
the  adverti.sing.  Why  should  I  spend 
MY  good  money?’ 

“It  is  my  intention  to  convince  cer¬ 
tain  tobacconists  in  this?  town  that  they 
can  double  their  sales  itnd  the  number 
of  their  steady  customers.  The  entire 
l)rofit  isn’t  in  the  so-called  popular 
bj-ands. 

More  on  Quality 

"I  want  to  see  some  of  them  talk 
their  ‘Specials,’  I  want  to  see  more  ads 
on  tobacco  quality — all-Havana  and 
Cuban  hand-made.  I  want  to  sec  one 
shop  known  as  the  BEST  PI..ACE  to  go 
for  cigar  quality.  I  want  that  shop  to 
sell  lots  and  lots  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
to  people  who  will  send  them  across  the 
waters  to  the  soldiers  and  hand  boxes 
of  them  to  boys  at  cantonments  or  about 
to  make  the  big  hike  acro.ss  the  briny 
in  the  third  million.  1  want  one  shop  to 
.say:  ‘Here,  in  our  place,  we  have  the 
Town’s  Smoke — the  be.st  cigar  that  ever 
v.’as.  We  make  that  claim  for  it  be- 
cau.se  we  KNOW  tobacco  and  see  them 
made — are  judges.’  I  want  people,  who 
smoke  to  be  more  careful  WHERE  and 
how  they  buy.  And  that  story  is  all  to 
Ih;  told  in  the  columns  of  our  news¬ 
paper.” 

“Outside  of  that  and  a  few  other  little 
things,  you  lead  a  lazy  life,  eh?”  grinned 
the  Sporf  Editor. 

“I’m  Just  beginning,”  was  the  answer; 
“I  like  my  work  and  my  job.  I  think 
newspaper  advertising  is  about  to  bl.aze 
a  great  many  highly  Intere.sting  and 
progressive  trails.  Ahd,  after  the  war, 
we’ll  be  bu.sier  than  ever.  If  you  want 
to  sell  a  national  product — tell  all  the 
little  towns  about  it.  If  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  wants  to  compete  with  the  mail¬ 
order  catalogue  and  the  neare.st  large 
city — he  mu.st  advertise — and  it  must  be 
better  and  more  intelligent  adverti.sing 
than  EVER.” 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  the  cashier 
to  let  me  have  a  five-spot  until  Satur¬ 
day,”  said  the  Sport  Editor,  switching 
the  subject;  “you  seem  to  have  a  pull 
with  the  business  office.” 

The  Ad-Manager  thought  he  could  ar¬ 
range  it,  and  the  Cub  Reporter  began  to 
read  his  feature  article  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  time. 


No  Longer  Masquerade  as  Men 
Chicago  advertising  women  have 
made  an  agreement  to  sign  all  mail 
with  their  full  names  instead  of  Ini¬ 
tials,  as  many  of  them  have  formerly 
done.  “The  old  idea  that  we  must 
masquerade  as  men  in  our  letter  writ¬ 
ing  has  died  a  de.served  death,”  said 
Miss  Helen  Carter,  club  president,  who 
holds  a  position  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kabo  Corset  Company. 


Neicspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  large  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
fields  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magaeine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Let  us  send  you  sompiss  of  our 
orod  lomies,  daily  ond  Suudoy 
pogss  i«  hlsek  and  eolors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

11.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
IT  wan  spTi  ST..  Nbw  Yosb 

The  True  News 

—FIRST- 

A  Iwa  vs-Accurately 
iDternational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


Scott 

Flat  Casting  Boxes 

All  ready  to  ship 

No.  1  Box  casts  plates  12x16  inches 
No.  2  Box  casts  plates  18x24  inches 

Write  for  prices  and  circular 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
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I^ndon,  Ont.,  Has  Press  Club 
A  press  club  has  been  formed  In  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  with  altout  sixty  membsrs  en¬ 
rolled.  The  club  is  open  to  all  profes¬ 
sional  writers,  both  men  and  women. 


Too  MUST  Uae  tbe 
LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  ooTcr  th«  GKEAT  SOUTH  WEbl 

150,000 

Member  ^  -  fi.  C. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  remetentativee 
TUB  JOHN  RUDD  COMPANT 
N»w  York  Cbirsao  8t.  liOnU 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coTerlag  tbe  CaDidlan 
Field  U  aniwered  bj  obulalng  tbe  screlcf 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping;  Aj^ency 

wbirta  gives  tbe  clippings  on  sll  mstters  of 
Interest  to  70a,  printed  In  over  93  per  cent, 
of  tbe  newapapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  ever/  foot  of  Canada  and  New- 
fotindlcL^  at  oar  bead  office. 

74  7«  CnUBCU  bT.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aemce,  regular  press  clipping 
rsteu — specisl  rates  and  dtscounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Dealer  Influence 

See  what  we  are  doing  to  push 
advertised  goods.  Write  for  a 
copy  of 

The  Link 

A  business  publication  mailed 
to  Boston  dealers  by  tbe 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 


FOR  SALE 

A  Scott  Press  with  stereotype 
equipment;  S  linotype  models,  2,  4 
and  5.  The  property  was  owned  by 
the  Lynn  News  Company,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Lynn  Telegram. 
Also  Keystone  Type  Equipment  and 
many  fonts  of  the  latest  display  type. 
Apply, 

LYNN  TELECRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Hemstreet^s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Arentie  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


ACTS  AS  BAROMETER 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Rood.s  .sell  in  one  town  but  do  not  in 
another.  Tlii.s  method  of  charting  na¬ 
tional  circulation  is  an  accurate  ba¬ 
rometer  of  the  character,  earning  pow¬ 
er,  and  buying  capacity  of  the  people 
in  any  city.  So  practical  is  this  chart 
that  since  it  was  first  inaugurated  a 
number  of  manufacturers  have  already 
started  advertising  campaigns  In  lo¬ 
calities  where  more  adverti.slng  power 
was  evidently  needed.  They  have  also 
reduced  local  advertising  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  where  it  was  shown  to  be  not 
iieccs.»ary  to  the  extent  being  done. 

In  another  case,  the  chart  was  able  to 
show  on  l>Iack  and  white  the  reason  a 
cheap  laundry  soap  would  sell  in  I.,aw- 
rence.  Mass.,  while  expensive  .silver¬ 
ware  would  not.  The  chart  .showed 
that  the  buying  power  of  Lawrence  was 
very  low,  and  that  the  city  was  in¬ 
habited  by  poor  i>cople,  mostly,  thus 
accounting  for  the  .sale  of  the  soap  and 
the  failure  of  the  silverware  there. 

When  newspaper  circulations  and 
farm  journal  circulations  and  trade- 
journal  circulations  are  charted  In  the 
same  way,  then  the  advertising  agenc¬ 
ies.  members  of  this  Association,  can 
handle  advertising  mediums  in  a  far 
more  scientific,  practic.al,  and  economic 
way  than  has  been  po.ssible  In  the  pa.st. 

Charts  Exclusively  for  A.  A.  A.  A. 

These  charts  are  de.signed  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adverti.slng 
Agencies.  They  are  not  intended  for 
the  u.se  even  of  the  clients  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  agencies  may  get  from  these 
<  harts  the  facts  with  which  to  give  their 
clients  the  most  deiiendable  ,and  ef¬ 
fective  .service  in  this  re.spect. 

The  same  sort  of  a  chart  is  being 
worked  out  for  the  newspapers  by  a 
well-known  agency,  so  that  soon  the 
Ideal  in  adverti.slng  charting  will  have 
been  attained.  When  a  man  has  $1,- 
(000,000  to  spend  for  adverti.sing  "his 
product,  all  it  will  be  nece.ssary  for  him 
to  do  will  he  to  come  up  to  his  agency 
and  tell  them  to  go  to  it.  First  the 
agency  will  look  up  its  trade-journal 
chart,  find  out  the  t)est  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  trade  itself,  then  its  newspaper 
chart,  then  its  magazine  chart,  then  its 
farm  journal  chart,  lay  out  its  cam¬ 
paign  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  chart,  and  the  client  can  then  he 
a.ssured  that  his  campaign  is  going  to 
be  not  merely  an  advertising  campaign, 
hut  a.  neientific,  thorough  business  cam¬ 
paign. 

These  charts  were  originated  by  M. 
P.  Gould  Company,  cf  New  York,  de¬ 
veloped  and  perfected  for  years  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
then  presented  to  the  American  As- 
.so<‘iatlon  of  Adverti.slng  Agencies  as  a 
“free  and  unrestricted  endowment  for 
the  general  good  of  the  advertising 
business.”  It  is  one  of  many  such  gifts 
that  have  come  from  other  members  of 
the  A.ssociatlon.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  advertising  business  has  there 
been  such  a  broad,  un.selti.sh,  Imper.son- 
a1  view,  nor  .so  much  practical,  educa¬ 
tional.  constructive  work  done  by  any 
organization  as  Is  now  under  way  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 


The  Augu.sta  (Ga.)  Herald  Is  one  of 
the  fir.st  papers  in  the  country  to  adopt 
the  standard  rate-card  of  the  American 
Association  of  Adverti.sing  Agencies,  as 
de.scribed  in  a  previous  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pl'BUSHER, 


Newspapers  Get  Together  for 
Big  War  Work  Drive 

Organize  Committee  for  New  York  Divi¬ 
sion,  Louis  Wiley,  Chairman  Suggest 
Employees  Give  One  Day’s  Pay 

The  executive  committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Section,  Industrial  Division  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  of  which 
Ixiuis  Wiley,  bu.siness  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  chairman,  held  a 
meeting  Friday,  November  1,  in  the 
Times  Annex  Building.  Hugh  A.  O’Don¬ 
nell.  of  the  New  York  Times,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  presided. 

The  committee  is  handling  the  cam- 
]>aign  for  over  200  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
The  big  papers  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  for  the  campaign,  with  one  man 
in  charge  and  all  the  department  heads 
under  him.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
publishing  corporations  set  aside  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  their  capital, 
and  that  employees  of  the  newspapers  he 
urged  to  give  up  one  day’s  pay. 

The  drive  begins  on  Monday. 

The  committee  is  constituted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Louis  Wiley,  chairman;  Hugli 

A.  O’Donnell,  vice-chairman;  Joseph  D. 
Dannon,  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union;  John  J.  McDonald,  International 
Steam  and  Operating  Engineers;  W.  J. 
Deering,  A.ssociatlon  of  Machinists;  Wll- 
Mam  McCaddin,  Paper  Handlers’  Union: 
E.  J.  Volz,  New  York  Photo  Engravers 
Union;  L.  Rou.se,  Typographical  Union; 

A.  B.  Chivers,  the  New  York  Globe;  R. 

B.  McClcan,  New  York  Evening  Po.st; 
Paul  Block,  New  York  Evening  Mail;  F. 
M.  Wiliiams,  New  York  World;  T.  C. 
Cecil,  New  York  Herald;  C.  E.  Tebbs. 
New  York  American;  Herman  Paley. 
Jewish  Dally  Warhelt;  Israel  Friedkin. 
Jewi.sh  Morning  Journal;  Carlos  Bar- 
Botti,  II  Progresso  Italo;  Julius  Holz, 
New  Yorker  Herold;  Harry  P.  Sykes, 
Financial  America;  H.  F.  Rhoade.s,  New 
York  Evening  Sun;  E.  P.  Call,  Journal 
of  Commerce;  J.  J.  Nell,  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph;  Henri  Adelman,  Courrier  des 
h;tats-Unis:  E.  W.  Fairchild,  Daily  News 
Re<-ord;  Victor  Bidder,  Staats-Zeitung: 
L.  C.  I’aine,  New  York  Commercial;  F. 
P.  Sherwood,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  As,sociation :  Harold  Martin,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  William  G.  Lee,  New 
York  Tribune;  T.  H.  Moore,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising:  J.  Cashman,  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


ABROAD  FOR  U.  S.  LABOR  DEPT. 


Charles  P.  Sweeney,  Ledger  Correspon¬ 
dent,  to  Investigate  Labor  Conditions 
Charles  Patrick  Sweeney,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  ,Wa.shlngton  bureau  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  now 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  I..abor  Board,  has  gone 
abroad  on  a  mission  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Sweeney  will  be  abroad  for  sever¬ 
al  months,  visiting  England  and  France, 
investigating  for  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  on  special  subjects  of  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  those  countries. 

After  several  years’  service  on  the 
local  staff  of  the  Public  Ledger,  Mr. 
Sweeney  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1917,  and  he  remained  on  that 
duty  until  the  Taft-Walsh  Board  was 
created  last  spring  As  the  legis’atlve 
correspondent  of  the  Public  Ledger  at 
Harrisburg,  Mr.  Sweeney  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  Pennsylvania. 


Capl.  Burke  War  Victim 
Capt.  Frank  Burke,  of  Ottawa,  Can., 
a  former  member  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  has  been  killed  at  the  front. 
Capt.  Burke  enlisted  from  Regina, 
where  he  was  city  editor  of  the  Regina 
Province. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC„ 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 

26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
-  SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


CAMERA 

NEWS 

The  double-value,  up-to-the 
minute,  weekly  pictorial  page 

The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
Fenliim  Include 

Dally  Comica.  Four-color  Comic  Mata  and 
SuppleincnU,  Faahton  and  HouaeboM  Ser- 
rices.  War,  Detectiva  and  General  Fiction 
Serlala,  Dally  Short  Storlea,  Children’a  Bed 
time  Stories, 

and  Numerous  Timely  Star  Features  Such  as 
Brand  Whitlock’s  Story  of  Belalnin,  Baldar- 
ston’s  War  Articles,  “With  Our  Boys  In 
France,”  by  Henry  J.  Allen,  and  a  Timely 
Weekly  Humor  Series  by  John  Kendrick 
Bancs. 

Send  for  Onr  tiet  of  Servieee  ond  Price 
For  Yonr  Territory. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
President 


uI1;t 

Pittalmri)  ItBpalrb 

is  a  capable  and  welcome  sales¬ 
man  inthousandsof  good  homes 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKB 
nriiiiawirk  Bulldina,  New  York 
THE  FORD  PARSONS  CO. 
Proplen  Gas  liulldina,  Chlcazo 
H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Entate  Truat  Riiilding,  Phlladelplila 
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Now  Let  Us  Rejoice 

and  Get  Busy 

The  election  is  over,  the  “flu”  epidemic  is  petering  out  and  the  war — the 
awful  and  terrible  war — is  on  its  last  tottering  leg. 

Peace  is  with  us.  Do  we  realize  it?  Stop — and  think.  Do  we  realize  it? 
Do  we  appreciate  it?  Are  we  as  glad  and  as  devoutly  thankful  as  we  should 
be?  No — not  quite. 

The  reconstruction  period  is  now  here  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  it.  We 
have  not  taken  time  by  the  forelock.  We  have  talked  much  of  what  we 
should  do  “after  the  war,”  but  as  a  matter  of  real  action,  we  are  indeed 
backward. 

Already  farseeing  European  countries,  bursting  with  a  strong  desire  and 
determination  to  come  back  and  to  expand,  have  made  intelligent  and 
practical  preparation  for  after- war  trade. 

What  shall  be  America’s  place?  Can  it  be  that  this  great,  young,  rich  and 
vigorous  nation  shall  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  industrial  peace  progress? 
Not  probable,  nor  yet  impossible. 

Realizing  the  immense  force  that  advertising  has  been  to  our  successful 
conduct  of  the  war,  how  can  we  fail  to  realize  the  more  immense  force 
that  it  can  be  made  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity? 

In  the  development  of  American  industries  and  other  activities,  advertis¬ 
ing  must  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  ever  before.  This  advertising 
must  be  straightforward,  informative  and  constructive. 

The  Globe  in  a  disinterested  manner  has  long  invited  the  co-operation  of 
advertisers,  agents  and  publishers  in  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  about  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  great  and  indispensable  force  of  the  American 
newspaper  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  do  things — big  things — to 
do  them  right  and  to  do  them  quickly. 

Let  no  man  doubt  the  irresistibly  forward  movement  of  the  daily  paper  in 
the  on-coming  world-wide  effort  to  improve  business  and  all  other  forms 
of  human  endeavor. 

From  an  advertising  standpoint  the  daily  paper  is  coming  into  its  own. 
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